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THE TRAGIC ELEMENT IN LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


Our life consists of two elements, which, if they did not mingle 
in each one of our conscious acts, we should think to be absolutely 
irreconcilable. These elements in abstract language are named 
necessity and freedom. In theology they take form as law and 
gospel. In literature, they tend to express themselves respectively 
in tragedy and romance. We do not mean to draw any absolute 
line between the two classes of composition last named. Some 
romances have the elements of tragedy ; some tragedies are ro- 
mantic. The tragedy is, however, the natural and more appropri- 
ate, as well as more common, expression of those dark forces that 
underlie our life. Romance presents a solid front of circum- 
stances and events. The tragedy gives only characters. The first 
is like a clock with a painted face, over which the hands are seen 
to move. Tragedy is like a clock with face removed, showing us 
the bare combination of wheels and weights. 

If we look more definitely at the nature of tragedy, the first 
thing that strikes us is, that in tragedy there is always a 
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collision. The second is, that this is a collision of human 
wills. The tragedy has to do with humanity. In this it is 
like sculpture. The novelist, like the painter, gives us back- 
grounds and surroundings. The dramatic poet, like the sculp- 
tor, gives us life. The dramatist may help out his work by foot- 
notes in print or by scenery on the stage. But these are foreign 
to his true sphere. In tragedy, then, we have the human spirit, 
stripped like the athlete, contending with its fellow. The powers 
of the outward nature may not interfere; they may form a back- 
ground of terror and sublimity, as in Shakespeare’s Lear, or of 
beauty, as in his As You Like It, but this is all that they can do. 
The gods themselves, if they take part, must appear, like the gods 
of Homer, in the guise and the speech of mortals. This is so in 
part because of the limitation in the material which the dramatist 
has at his command. But an inward necessity answers to this 
outward one. The tragedy is the highest form of objective litera- 
ture, and humanity is its only fitting object. Man is left to fight 
his own battle. He is placed to rule the world, to trample on 
nature, or to make her serve his will. He is left single-handed 
and alone, to conquer his destiny as he can. This sublime and 
solitary struggle is the theme of the dramatist. 

I have said that the tragic collision is a collision of wills. If 
we use the word “ will’? to mean simply spiritual force, the 
phrase is true. But as we look more deeply, we see that, though 
the will is in the foreground, and thus might well appear to be the 
chief actor, it is in reality the instrument of a power behind itself. 
Did Othello will to doubt the only being that he loved, and then 
to slay her? Did Macbeth will to murder the king? And on the 
other hand, did not Hamlet will, with all the power that was in 
him, to avenge his father? Phe collision in the tragedy, then, is 
less between wills than between the great forces which act through 
the wills. The man seems to be self-directed and controlled, but 
really he is the play of the great powers that are behind him and 
working through him. He is the bubble on the stream. You 
look at it and cry, How wildly it hurries on, how gaily it dances, 
how madly it whirls, —nay, it is a bubble, that is all. It is the 
black stream below that drives it and whirls it along its way. 

To see more clearly this deeper phase of the tragic element, we 
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must turn to the tragedy of Greece. In the later tragedy other 
elements mingle with this. Here we shall find it for the most part 
pure. In this, these vast and underlying forces are felt more 
strongly than elsewhere and may be exhibited more clearly. The 
music by which the play was accompanied, the stature of the per- 
formers, vaster than human, the voice more terrible than human, 
the great unchanging face, fixed as the marble face of Jove, fixed 
in that expression which was the ruling one of the part, the strange 
choral song which hovered over all, translating from the individual 
to the universal, all of these served to make the individual the fit- 
ing manifestation of those great forces which acted through him. 
And thus we find that the collision in the Grecian tragedy is the 
collision of the great underlying forces of society and of life. 

A common form of this collision is that of the family and of the 
state. Such is all that tragic story of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, 
and Orestes. Agamemnon at the bidding of the Oracle sacrificed 
his daughter to his country. This must be the offering, the only 
offering, that should secure the triumph of the Grecian arms. The 
sacrifice is made and accepted. Troy falls, the victor returns in 
triumph. But is that the end? He had yielded to the power of 
country, but he had trampled on that of family and of home. He 
had sacrificed everything to his country. Very well: he had his 
reward, he returned in triumph to his home, to that home whose 
dearest laws he had despised, whose dearest rights he had vio- 
lated, that home which he sacrificed to his country, — shall he 
triumph there also? These laws of family, these forces of home, 
demand retribution for their despised majesty. They act through 
Clytemnestra. No harsh and hardened soul was hers, or if harsh 
and hardened, it was made so by that power which had torn its 
true life away. It was fierce, but it was the fierceness of the 
lion-mother that has seen her whelps hewn to pieces in her pres- 
ence. Hear her wail, hear her tender reproaches, hear her main- 
taining by her mother’s agony the rights of a mother’s love, and 
you will see the power that slew the returning king, no longer 
owned as husband, at the bath. But she in her turn had become 
the offender. The family was right, perhaps, in avenging itself; 
but it sinned against the state in that it slew the king. Orestes, 
the prince, must avenge his father’s death. His hands become 
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stained with his mother’s blood. The family bond knows no more 
terrible crime than that. He must atone for it. He is haunted 
by the furies of his mother. Thus you see the pendulum might 
swing forever to and fro without rest. Each atonement produces 
new sacrilege, until a reconciliation is effected by the promise of 
equal honor to the Eumenides representing the family rights, and 
Apollo representing the regal dignity. Another illustration of the 
collision between the forces of state and family may be found in 
the Antigone. The king forbade Antigone to perform the funeral 
rites of her brother. The state thus violates the sanctity of the 
family which demands nothing more absolutely than funeral honors 
to the departed. Antigone is true to this sanctity, and pays the 
sad rites to her brother. The family acts through her, but in its 
turn it defies the state. The king requires her to make atonement 
by her death. The state thus tramples on the family. Her lover, 
the king’s son, kills himself for grief, and the family is avenged. 
While neither party is right from the other’s stand-point, neither 
is wrong from its own. Ancient tragedy had something nobler 
and better to do than to gloat over pictures of mere crime. These 
powers act to a great extent unconsciously, blindly. This blind- 
ness is brought out more distinctly in the Cidipus. He kills his 
father not knowing who it is; he marries his mother in the same 
blindness. None the less has he offended against family and 
state. None the less must he pay the penalty. 

We can see more clearly how these tragedies represent the 
working of the great forces that underlie life if we may assume 
that (Edipus originally represented the sun-god. As (dipus 
slew his father unwittingly, so the sun, by its very necessity, 
destroys the darkness from which it proceeded. It sinks in the 
evening into the arms of the purple heaven out of whose bosom it 
had sprung in the morning; and thereupon it sinks into darkness 
as (Edipus was plunged into his night of blindness. 

If from this point of view we look at our modern tragedy, we 
shall have a deeper insight. The difference is that in modern 
tragedy it is for the most part a nature or a passion that rules and 
blinds. Othello and Lear were as blind as (idipus, and as 
little self-directed. Lear would have the forms of love, and could 
not recognize it without these forms. Cordelia would have the 
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reality without the forms. Hence the collision and the destruc- 
tion of both. The tragic character sees only what is right before 
him on his track. He is like a horse with blinders on each side. 
His course is marked out from the beginning. His personality has 
a certain necessary evolution. Whatever the inner law of his 
being is, he is at the mercy of that. 

Generalizing what has been said, it will appear that the three 
elements which underlie the tragic collision are necessity, blind- 
ness, retribution ; a necessity which is that of the underlying forces 
of life, of the nature itself; a blindness, in that: this necessity 
fancies itself free and choosing for itself; a retribution which 
makes this blindness accountable for whatever it may do; a re- 
tribution which is not necessarily the punishment of actual sin, but 
may be the atonement which is due to any violated right of any 
sphere or plane of life; a retribution which is exacted from the 
higher to the lower, no less than from the lower to the higher. 

We have considered the tragic collision as one between different 
personalities, representing the different forces of life. We have 
to add to these the conception of a collision, both elements of which 
represent the same character. This may be illustrated by the 
case in which the collision is between a man’s past and his pres- 
ent; when what he would accomplish in the present is confronted 
and overborne by what he has accomplished in the past. This is 
an element not infrequent in tragedy, but it is nowhere presented 
with greater dramatic force and with more terrible reality than in 
the works of a writer to whose tragic genius justice, so far as I 
know, has never been paid, Victor Hugo. We must not let his 
extravagances blind us to the dark magnificence which underlies 
them. In the plays of Victor Hugo we have the tragic character 
vainly attempting to free himself from the tragic fatality which 
pursues him. This runs through his plays like some grand move- 
ment which appears ever under new forms in some great musical 
composition. I will give one example. Marion de Lorme had 
lived a life of shame. A pure attachment sprang up between her- 
self and a youth who knew nothing of her past history. She was 
to him simply Marie, the ideal of womanly purity. She began a 
new life, and turned her back upon the past. But the past is 
wrongly named: we carry it into all the concerns of life; it fol- 
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lows us as our shadows do when we walk towards the sun. Marie 
was still Marion, ignore it as she might. The black and terrible 
past was still her past, or rather a part of her present. She fol- 
lowed her lover to the prison into which he was cast under sen- 
tence of death for some slight offense, cheering and strengthening 
him by her love. But at last the fearful secret broke upon him. 
Marie, his pure ideal; was Marion, the object of his loathing. He 
repulses her tenderness. Marion provides a way for him to escape, 
and in an agony of supplication urges him to flee. He resists her 
entreaties. He turns coldly from her. But when the hour of pos- 
sible escape has passed, and the executioners have come to end his 
life, he relents. He presses her to his heart, and breathes words 
of love, of reconciliation and forgiveness. But when she laments 
their separation, and speaks of the happiness they might have 
shared, the dark necessity unveils itself again. He dashes to 
pieces her airy castle. He makes her understand that, though 
he can forgive, he cannot forget the past; that a free and trusting 
love could never have been theirs. In the plays of Victor Hugo 
the tragic element reaches its terrible climax. The tragic charac- 
ter struggles with the destiny he has drawn upon himself; strug- 
gles up to a higher plane, but even from that is dragged back, and 
made to feel that the past still lives in him. 

These three parts of the tragic element, necessity, blindness, 
and retribution form the great woof of life. Tragedy did not in- 
vent them; it found them. I will give two or three historical 
illustrations of this tragic element, and will then seek for it in our 
daily life. 

The first that I will mention is that of Socrates in his relation 
to the Athenian state, — a relation which has been pointed out and 
perhaps exaggerated by Hegel. Socrates represented the great 
principle of subjectivity. He represented the higher law. His 
private daimon he would trust against laws and oracles. The prin- 
ciple of Socrates was that of subjectivity. The principle of the 
Grecian state, whose ideal reaches its climax in the republic of 
Plato, was objectivity. The individual was swallowed up in the 
state ; law and morality were the same; there was no higher law. 
The collision was inevitable. This principle of subjectivity was 
the wedge which was to split open the ancient state. The state 
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divined the presence of that power which was to be its destruction. 
The comedian Aristophanes brought all the power of his ridicule 
to bear upon it. The state put the philosopher to death as a cor- 
rupter of youth. The comedian and the state were right. The 
state can recognize nothing higher than itself, and here was a 
power that was to destroy it. Socrates was right from the higher 
plane on which he stood. The state, urged on by the necessity of 
its own being, blind to the glory of the new life, put him to 
death. Socrates must by his death make atonement to the injured 
rights even of the lower sphere. The state must make atonement 
for the attempt to crush the individual, by its destruction. This 
was then the tragedy of the ancient state which found in Athens 
its representative and instrument. 

In the story of Jesus we have the tragedy of the world. He 
knew himself to be the consummation of Judaism and its fulfill- 
ment, and thus claimed the right to be its Christ. The Jews saw 
that this claim, if allowed, would destroy Judaism. The destruc- 
tion was to the Jew necessarily the most terrible thing that could 
occur. The Jew, being a Jew, could see nothing higher than 
Judaism. For the higher vision he must receive a higher life ; his 
nature must be changed ; he must be born again, must cease to be 
a Jew. Thus came the world’s tragedy. The collision was in- 
evitable. Jesus died amid the darkness of nature. But the Jew 
had invaded a higher principle, a higher life than he dreamed of. 
Jesus atoned to Judaism with his life; Judaism made atonement 
by its terrible destruction. Judaism struck the blow as blindly as 
(Edipus brought upon himself the guilt of parricide. It was a 
tragic blindness. Had they known, cried the apostle, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of Glory. It brought its tragic retri- 
bution upon itself with equal blindness. The death of Jesus was 
the end of Judaism, so far as its historic worth and meaning are 
concerned. The form remained, but the best life had passed out 
of it. I, through the law, cried the apostle, am dead unto the law. 
I am crucified with Christ. The higher and the lower met. Each 
invaded the realm of the other, each made atonement to the other, 
but the higher conquered even by its defeat. 

After this great and central tragedy, all other instances may 
seem unimportant. I will, however, mention one more; for the 
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subject requires that its truth should be felt in the case of the less 
important as well as in that of the more important. The instance 
that I will merition is that of Napoleon at the moment when his 
personal relations with England began. Napoleon, representing 
the chivalrous spirit, the impulse of honor, threw himself upon 
the protection of his English enemy. From his stand-point he 
saw but one result as possible. He and England had been having 
a heroic struggle. Heroically he yielded, and expected nothing 
but to be received as a hero. But England was in a different 
sphere. England knew little of chivalry. Practical England 
knew that the peace of Europe had been disturbed. It saw in 
Napoleon no hero, but an outlaw. It regarded him as the consta- 
ble regards a pickpocket that gives himself up when he sees no 
chance of escape. Napoleon and England could not understand 
one another. Napoleon had offended against the practical inter- 
est, the public peace of Europe. Bitter atonement did he make, 
chained to the desolate rock. But England had offended against 
the honorable, the chivalric, the generous forces of life. Must 
she make no atonement, bear no retribution? Nay, from that 
desolate rock, that lonely sepulchre, came haunting furies, came 
scorn and shame, the scorn of all generous hearts abroad, the 
shame of all generous hearts at home, until, at last, when the 
prayer came from those once hostile shores that the emperor, 
though dead, emperor evermore, should be restored, England 
gladly heard the cry, hastened to give up the burden that had 
weighed upon her so long. The sepulchre was left clean and 
empty, and the haunting furies, at last appeased, gave her rest. 

But we need not look abroad for examples of this tragic colli- 
sion. Our own nation has not long ago passed through the tragedy 
of its history. As it had sinned more deeply than others, because 
in the presence of greater light, so was its penalty more terrible. 
Liberty and slavery, united in a single nation, must meet in a life 
and death struggle. 

All the collisions between class and class, that so mark the- pres- 
ent, are only instances of the workings of the tragic elements of 
life. On these, however, we may not dwell, but must hasten to 
illustrate, in a more general way, the forms which this tragic col- 
lision assumes. 
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The first that I will name is the one that stands lowest in the 
scale, — one, indeed, that we might hesitate to place in the list: 
I mean the struggle between the conscious life of man and blind 
forces of nature. The hesitation in regard to calling this collision 
a tragic one arises from the fact that it has properly no place in 
the tragedy of literature. Here it could be represented only indi- 
rectly, and this under the form of chance occurrences, working 
out good or evil, constituting thus one element of the romance of 
life. In actual life, however, it is a constant factor. Chances may 
occur, but the warfare with nature is more fundamental and wide- 
reaching than all chances. For everything that may be won from 
her, nature enacts reprisals; yet even by her victory she is con- 
quered. So soon as men learn to obey her, they command her. 
Thus does the strife continue, with varying fortune, through each 
individual life, until at last, to all outward seeming, the forces of 
nature gain a final triumph, and remain possessors of the field. 

A higher form of the tragic collision, and one that more strictly 
deserves the name, results from the fact that the individual be- 
gins to exist for himself and on his own account. He has his will 
and his plans. But this will and these plans the universe does 
not respect. Other men have their wills and their plans; the 
course of history moves along its appointed way; the individual 
must either yield or struggle vainly. 

The truest and highest form of the collision, however, springs 
from the fact that every man is partial. Every man is a repre- 
sentative man, and represents the part and not the whole. Every 
man is to a certain extent the result of a certain ancestry, a cer- 
tain culture, a certain quality of mind, a certain sphere of life and 
habit of thought. These are the forces that act through him. 
His history is largely the evolution of these. These limit his 
origin. As I said of the tragic hero, he is like a horse with blind- 
ers on either side. He sees straight before him, that is all. Be- 
ing thus partial and blind, he must have collisions, tragic collisions, 
with other forces, and for every such invasion he must make atone- 
ment, must suffer retribution. This is what may be called, in the 
strictest meaning of the word, the tragic element of life. On the 
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to one another, that they melt into an absolute harmony, makes 
up the highest form of the romance of life. 

It must here be noticed that all the tragic forces that under- 
lie our life are good. There is in all nature no power of evil. 
Thus the animal, the sensual forces, are good. The beast is 
moved by good and pure forces. But if a man who might 
live in a higher sphere suffers himself to fall into a lower, 
suffers these lower forces to work through him, so much the 
worse for the man. He must suffer the retribution. The laws 
of disease, the forces of disease, are as natural and as healthy 
as those of health itself. But the body that has fallen into that 
sphere must pay the penalty. The forces of decay, of corruption, 
of rottenness, are as clear and pure as those of life. Only they 
are lower forces, and woe to the body that sinks down into their 
realm. Guilt is the suffering of lower forces to act through a 
medium fitted for the higher. The punishment of guilt is the retri- 
bution demanded by the higher. But the lower, if set at naught, 
claims a retribution no less. The lower sphere scorned and de- 
fied demands atonement, satisfaction, no less than the higher. The 
only difference is that its penalties are lower. 

I might illustrate what has been said by reference to the diverse 
qualties of Mind. Thus there are men of the reason, and men of 
understanding. ‘The understanding cannot comprehend the reason. 
The understanding sees differences, the reason sees identity. The 
understanding separates, the reason binds. The understanding 
makes its mock of the reason. It suffers the penalty in its own 
coldness and blindness and emptiness and loneliness. The reason 
despises the mere understanding. It bears also a penalty. It has 
to bear the mockery of the understanding. It is far less a work- 
ing power in the world. It is not so good a hater, not so good a 
fighter, and thus finds itself at disadvantage in its own day and 
generation. We find further illustrations in the different natures 
that are thrown together in life, —so different that they cannot 
understand one another, and are coutinually in some way or other 
clashing together. Thus there are the brother and sister in that 
wonderful story, “‘ The Mill on the Floss.’’ Her nature was pas- 
sionate; his, cold and upright. They could not understand one 
another. Their love became their grief. He was harsh, and her 
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heart was almost broken, yet neither was conscious of fault or 
error. Who can say why it is, that, between persons thrown to- 
gether most closely in the world, brothers perhaps, brought up in 
the same family, husband and wife, set apart for one another for a 
lifetime, there should be such differences. One impulsive and one 
cold, one gay and one quiet, one generous and one niggardly, one 
radical and one conservative ; they cannot understand one another. 
Neither can see how he is to blame, but somehow life has become 
a discord instead of a harmony. It is darkened by no crime, but 
somehow it has become a tragedy instead of a romance. 

That other aspect of the tragic collision, in which the individual 
is confronted and overborne by his own past, finds abundant illus- 
tration in life. We set an instrumentality at work, but we do not 
know what it will bring about. So soon as an influence has gone 
out from us we have no more control over it. It is no longer our 
activity. It is the great powers of nature that we have set in 
motion. We cannot stop them, nor guide them. They owe us no 
subjection. They disown us. If we stand in their way, they wil 
crush us as soon as another. Inventors, discoverers, founders, are 
not in gencral those who profit by their labors. The power has 
gone out from them, and will do the bidding of him who can man- 
age it the best. Fiction and history are full of illustrations of this 
fact. We read of the servant of the magician who set the broom- 
stick to draw water. He could set it in motion, but he knew no 
power on earth to stop it, and the house was deluged. We read 
that Ninus, king of Assyria, in a moment of sport, set the crown on 
the head of his wife Semiramis. Her first and instant command 
was, Take this Ninus and put him to death. Rouget de Lisle 
composed the ‘‘ Marseilles Hymn.’’ He named it an offering to 
liberty. Liberty, in the person of the populace, accepted the ofer- 
ing and thrived upon it, and grew wild and reckless and terrible. 
Rouget de Lisle trembled and fled before it. Liberty, in the shape 
of the same populace, pursued him still singing, and as he fled the 
mountain passes echoed with the notes of his own music. 

I have thus presented in scattered points and imperfect outlines 
the tragic element of life. This tragic collision is the result of no 
accident. The universal must by its very nature take shape in 
that which is partial, and the partial is always antagonistic, The 
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universal makes progress only by division and by contention. 
The state takes form in its parties, the church in its sects, phil- 
osophy in its schools. The infinite takes form in the finite. These 
finite forms clash against one another, perhaps even destroy one 
another, and are together swallowed up by the infinite, which 
presses on to clothe itself in higher forms. 

The great truth is that it is not man, but these great tragic 
forces, which control the world. ‘‘ Man is free, humanity is 


bound.” 
“ There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


I do not say that man may not hasten or hinder. He can 
neither prevent nor determine. It is much for the man what kind 
of forces he suffers to work through him. It is much for the drop 
whether it is borne on by the broad sweep of the current, or ed- 
dies off into some muddy pool. To the man it is much, but these 
forces will sooner or later accomplish their result. 

The tragedy, as a work of art, demands repose as well as strug- 
gle. If there is collision, there must be at least some hint of the 
solution of the collision. The philosophic view at which I have 
just hinted is too vast for its limits. Moreover, the individual is 
precious to it, and the repose which broods over all must include 
each individual in its embrace. We have considered the strife ; 
we must, to complete the survey, glance at the repose in which it 
is swallowed up. 

The most obvious form of this repose is that of success. The 
hero conquers in the strife. The happiness for which he longs is 
his. But this lacks the element of necessity, and has no certainty 
of permanence. Besides, it is not wholly satisfactory. No bauble 
of worldly success can repay the struggles and anguish of the 
soul. A deeper form of repose tragedy has sought and found. It 
is that of death. This is so freely used by tragedy that the word 
“tragedy ”’ has come to involve the idea of death. What is 
tragic is supposed to bedeadly. Death is supposed to be the cul- 
mination of the horror, instead of, as it is so often, the bringer of 
the peace. We cannot understand the nature of tragedy till we 
understand the part that death plays in it. 

The repose which results from happiness and success lacks 
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necessity and permanence, and thus fails to satisfy our highest 
esthetic needs. That of death is free from this lack. It is no 
accident which might or might not have occurred. It is as certain 
as fate itself, and awaits the sufferer after the most terrible sorrows. 
And there is no fear lest it be merely transitory. Fortune may 
smile or frown, friends may grow weary of remembering, estates 
may dwindle into nothingness, empires may be overthrown, but this 
lofty rest remains unbroken. 


“O earth, so full of dreary noises; 
O men, with wailing in your voices; 
O delved gold the wailers heap; 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall, — 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And giveth his beloved sleep.” 


All at once there is a strange power at work, a strange pres- 
ence. We are in contact with the infinities and the eternities. A 
little stroke of the dagger, a little draught of the poison, and there 
comes down this infinite peace, this eternal silence, in the pres- 
ence of which the will is dwarfed, and all caprice seems imperti- 
nent, and the loftiest and the humblest are alike. All the events 
of life which had preceded, which were before fleeting and full of 
change, become now fixed and statuesque, and partake of the dig- 
nity of their close. But, though the events gain in grandeur, 
the evil of them is almost forgotten. For how contemptible ap- 
pear all the weariness and care of life in comparison with that 
lofty repose which is inevitably to succeed them! Our moral 
sense is satisfied, or at least cannot murmur. There is enough 
awe and mystry in it to satisfy our feeling of justice towards the 
guilty ; enough peace to console us for the sorrows of the good. 
We do not need that it should be made terrible, as in the Faustus 
of Marlow by the presence of demons ; nor hallowed, as in that, of 
Goethe’s Margaret, by the voice from heaven crying, Ist gerettet, 
is saved ; we do not need the celestial fruits and flowers which in 
one of the early dramas the virgin martyr plucks and sends back 
as a token to her murderers. We have a feeling of awe in the one 
case, and of peace in the other, which we cannot avoid, and which 
satisfies all our dramatic need. 

Let us observe more minutely the operation of this principle in 
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a single case, that of Shakespeare’s Lear. After reading Charles 
Lamb’s essay on the subject, no one can doubt that the death of 
Lear was, artistically speaking, inevitable. After his sorrows and 
losses, his sceptre would have been a bauble, and his life full of the 
ghosts of dead hopes. But an examination will show that the 
death of Cordelia was equally required by Lear. The misappre 

hension in the play, which would change at least this part of the 
result, has arisen undoubtedly from the notion that the suffering of 
Lear consisted in his exposure and in the loss of his kingdom, and 
that poetic justice is satisfied by returning them to him again. 
The longing of Lear, however, is for love. It is the father’s heart 
yearning for an answer of tenderness; and the struggle and plot 
of the play are in some measure solved when he holds the loving 
Cordelia to his bosom. But there were three daughters, where 
are the two? He loved them all with equal tenderness, how shall 
the love of Cordelia alone make up the deficiency and fill the great 
void of his heart 2, It must be exhibited in such a magnified and 
exalted form that this one love shall take the place of all. This 
could only be done by the dignifying and softening power of 
death. She had died full of love to him, and a martyr to that 
love. Love for one could not fill his heart: a loving sorrow could. 
His spirit had no longer the elasticity of youth: he could not pass 
at once from such terrible agony to joy. A glad love he could 
never feel again. A tender sorrow was the nearest approach to 
happiness that remained to him, and that was granted him to the 
full. A horrible tragedy was yet to be enacted about him. Ifis 
father’s heart could not but be filled with horror at the terrible 
punishment which was to fall upon his two daughters, unnatural 
though they were. Yet this must take place before his death ; for 
this alone could fitly close the play. The death of Cordelia sup- 
plied what was wanting here also. He is so occupied with tender 
grief, that he does not heed the horrors that are going on about 
him. He could gain nothing more from life. 


“He hates him, 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


But what most gentle messenger should summon him. Does it 
not seem of all most fitting that he who has gone through life, 
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sorrowing for the want of love, should at last die from the sur- 
charged fullness of a loving heart. 

But after all, death is the symbol of the real solution of the 
tragic conflict, and thus of the highest repose, rather than the 
reality of them. ‘This reality must be found in the spirit itself. 
Upon this aspect of our subject I can, in conclusion, barely touch ; 
for this true solution, in its highest forms, lies beyond that which is 
peculiar to tragedy. I will illustrate what I mean by two ex- 
amples. I have refered to the truly tragic relation of the brother 
and sister in “ The Mill on the Floss.’ The solution is found in 
that last moment of insight, when their spirits become united in the 
tenderest love. The collision of their natures had passed; love 
had destroyed it. The tragic blindness was gone; for love had 
enlightened them. We have seen how, in the tragedies of Victor 
Hugo, the spirit was continually confronted and overborne by its 
own past. In the story of Jean Valjean the author deals with the 
same theme, but plays it out to its magnificent completion. In 
this, the hero is also dogged by his own past, but when he might 
have escaped it, when he might have seen it overwhelm another 
instead of himself, he stepped forward and took the terrible burden 
upon his own shoulders. It was the tragic retribution, but by this 
free choice it was transformed. The man was still supreme over 
his fate. 

Freedom cannot change the nature ; it cannot do away with the 
facts of life; but it can use them, and thus change their aspect and 
meaning. Freedom does not beget freedom, but a higher neces- 
sity. The moral principle can exalt the nature till it becomes sub- 
ject to new influences, as the aeronaut may rise into higher cur- 
rents; and love may enlarge the nature until it takes those most 
diverse into itself. Resignation and acceptance may take from 
events their power to harm even at the very moment of their tri- 
umph. That which was most foreign becomes one’s own. Thus 
faith and patience may change defeat into victory, and in the free- 
dom of the pure personality the tragic conflict finds its solution. 


C. C. Everett. 
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TYNDALL’S BELFAST ADDRESS. 


In Webster’s ever-memorable reply to Hayne, he compared the 
stormy debate, which had been raging for several days, to tempest- 
uous weather at sea, and thought the lull of expectation with 
which the Senate was listening for the voice of a new debater a 
favorable opportunity to catch a glimpse of the sun through open- 
ings in the clouds, and from that observation take a new depart- 
ure for the desired haven. He, therefore, called first for the 
reading of the resolution. 

Before adding a word to the debate which the little pamphlet 
issued by the President of “the British Association has called forth, 
we took occasion to read the pamphlet itself, and shall begin our 
remarks by an abstract of its contents. 

The preface, in three pages, makes a few replies to criticisms ; 
and denies, in calm but deeply impressive language, the charge 
of atheism and of pure materialism. 

The address begins by sketching in a few words the rise of the 
polytheism of early Greece and Rome, in which the gods were 
capricious men; and represents the atomic philosophy of Demo- 
critus and Lucretius as being the outgrowth of science in oppo- 
sition to this anthropomorphic religion. It gives a sketch of the 
system of Democritus, and of the additions made by Empedocles 
and Epicurus, showing that the former had prefigured the doctrine 
of “ the survival of the fittest,’’ and the latter added to the athe- 
istic schemes of his predecessors a purified polytheism. It next 
gives a sketch of the exposition and defense of the atomic philos- 
ophy by Lucretius in his “‘ De Natura Rerum.’’ From the birth of 
Democritus to the publication of Lucretius’ poem was almost four 
centuries, during which time, ending about fifty years before Christ, 
Grecian science was making grand progress in various directions. 
** What then,” Tyndall asks, ‘‘ stopped its victorious advance ?”’ 
And his answer is substantially, Christianity and the Bible ; quot- 
ing in proof of this strange proposition nothing but a foolish re- 
mark of St. Augustine, who flourished four hundred years after 
Christ. Next follows an adverse criticism of Aristotle, and a de- 
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scription of the Arabian light during the dark ages of Christen- 
dom; followed by vivid sketches of the revival of learning in 
Europe, giving prominent places to Bruno, Descartes, and Gas- 
sendi. Then (p. 31*) Tyndall adroitly confuses the two meanings 
of the words “the atomic theory,” and quotes a host of modern 
physicists as holding to the atomic doctrine ; as though in holding 
that matter exists in the form of atoms they necessarily believed 
either in Democritus’ fortuitous concourse or in Herbert Spencer’s 
evolution. Eight pages of the address are then given to a dis- 
cussion of Bishop Butler and Lucretius, as exponents of the rival 
theories that the soul is immaterial and uses the body as an in- 
strument, and that the soul is only the living power of the body, 
the result of the organization. Here Tyndall modestly but dis- 
tinctly says that he thinks the bishop right, in declaring no logical 
connection possible between molecular processes and the phe- 
nomena of consciousness. 

The address now passes to a rapid review of the progress of 
speculation concerning the origin of species; and a more ex- 
tended nétice of the speculations of Charles Darwin, to which 
Tyndall yields full allegiance. He then passes to Herbert Spen- 
cer’s doctrine of the growth of mind with the successive evolution 
of higher organisms, and gives him the high title of the Apostle 
of the Understanding. The gospel of this apostle seems to be 
that necessary truths are simply contingent truths, which have 
been so constantly observed by all our ancestors that we inherit a 
belief in them. 

Reverting now to the atomic theory, the address says that two 
courses only are open, — to admit freely the conception of creative 
acts, or to change radically our notions of matter, and conceive 
the atoms to have in them the germs of life. This would not be 
atheism. It would simply exalt God from an artificer, acting 
spasmodically at intervals, into an inscrutable power, acting 
throughout all space and time as the cause of all that is. 
Even this conception would not, however, says Prof. Tyndall, 
bridge the impassable gulf which separates the phenomena of con- 
sciousness from those of the outward world. Much less can we 


* Appleton’s edition. 
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pass logically from our conceptions of molecular structure and ac- 
tion to the domain of the tastes, passions, and sentiments. And 
he closes with a reverential reference to the mysteries which at- 
tend all our speculations on the beginning and cause of the phe- 
nomenal world. 

The reader of this abstract will be surprised, as the writer of 
it has been, that the Belfast Address has provoked so much angry 
condemnation of its learned author, or has been deemed in any 
way an important paper. It deals with the highest themes that 
the human mind can grapple with, and states the view of a cer- 
tain series of thinkers with that remarkable glearness of style 
which has given the learned author so well-deserved a popularity 
as an expositor of the mechanics of undulation in the air and in 
the ether. But it contains very little of the author’s own thought, 
and that little is, for the most part, the expression of decided dis- 
sent from the atheistic and materialistic philosophy in which the 
atomic doctrine, as he calls it, was at its birth immersed. 

Perhaps the storm raised apparently by the body of this address 
is due rather to an undertone which appears only here 4nd there, 
and which may really be only apparent, produced by infelicity of 
expression, and not by the presence of any such sentiment in the 
writer’s mind. As illustrations of these unfortunate expressions 
take these: ‘* the dialectic strife in which Socrates so much de- 
lighted ;”” ‘* Gassendi, having formally acknowledged God ;”’ 
‘* sprung from a race of theologians, this celebrated man 
[Agassiz] combated to the last the theory ;” and the whole page 
in which, without any single offensive expressions, he manages to 
give the offensive impression that Christianity was the cause of 
the decline of Grecian science. 

Prof. Tyndall would hardly justify himself in the use of such 
language ; put him under cross-examination, and he would admit 
that, although Socrates was unwise in speaking disrespectfully of 
the geometry of Plato, and of the physics of Anaxagoras, it was 

‘not from a love of dialectic strife, which he hated as much as he 
did mathematics and physics; he would admit that he had no 
reason to suspect Gassendi of atheism; and that Agassiz’ descent 
from Huguenot clergymen had no more influence on his opinions 
than Ralph Waldo Emerson’s descent from Puritan clergymen 
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has had on his; he would admit also that the iron heel of the 
Roman legions crushed Grecian science two centuries before Paul 
preached Christianity on Mars Hill. The President of the Brit- 
ish Association is not always as correct as he is clear. He has 
been known to give his opinion confidently even on physical mat- 
ters, of which, it afterwards proved, he was ignorant. His weight 
as an authority lies, however, in physics; and if he sometimes 
nods even there, what importance can attach to his opinion on 
matters with which he is less acquainted? It is certain that he 
gives a false impression in implying that the introduction of 
Christianity checked the progress of Grecian science ; the opin- 
ion of Augustine, to which he refers, could have no influence in 
producing a decay which took place five hundred and fifty years 
before. Let the Christian draw the picture, and he would say, 
** Tlie conception of law is first found in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the elements of the natural sciences are first found there, the 
writers of the Old Testament never speak of the Divine Power 
as acting capriciously, even the great miracle of the passage of 
the Red Sea is described, in the prose narrative, as the effect of 
natural causes ; in the New Testament there is nothing to discour- 
age science ; the apostle who speaks of ‘a building of God, a 
house not made with hands,’ certamly does not do it to the dis- 
paragement of the human body, which he calls a temple of the 
Holy Ghost; nor in scorn of the material creation, in which he 
says the eternal wisdom and divine attributes of God are clearly 
seen: the most that can be said of the effect of Christianity on 
science, in the early ages, is, that it failed to revive it immedi- 
ately ; under two centuries of the rule of military power and 
foreign trade, and the destruction of internal commerce, Rome 
and all other cities had fallen, as Tyndall says, ‘ into moral putre- 
faction,’ in which science was smothered to death; Christianity 
raised the world out of that moral depth, and gave a great impulse 
to theological speculation ; that impulse led to results unfavorable 
to science in Europe ; but the same monotheistic theology, passing 
through Arabia and Northern Africa into Spain, brought with it, 
in its Mohammedan form, better fruits of science ; these were re- 
ceived in Europe in monasteries, and in these ecclesiastic com- 
munities were nourished as the seed of future science; and so 
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soon as Luther’s Reformation revived pure Christianity, that 
revived learning and science; Christian divines, both Catholic 
and Protestant, have been the foremost promoters of modern sci- 
ence; and as for your fling at Agassiz being the descendant of 
clergymen, we should like to know what man of this century pos- 
sessed a larger, clearer intellect, was more cautious in forming 
generalizations, yet more fruitful of them; was master of a greater 
number of details, or more capable of subordinating them. If 
we may take Emerson in poetry, and Agassiz in science, as the 
result of a descent from a long line of clergymen, the world has 
certainly nothing to fear from the result of the Christian ministry 
educating their sons to follow their father’s profession. According 
to your own notion of inherited ability being increased by the ex- 
ercise of it in the ancestry, Agassiz ought to be the better judge 
of the theological aspect of science for having sprung from a race 
of theologians.”’ 

Let us not, however, descend to these side issues, but turn at 
once to the main issue which Tyndall states, — whether we shall ad- 
mit freely the conception of creative acts, or change radically our 
conceptions of matter, and conceive the atom to contain in itself 
the possibilities, in concourse with its fellows; of developing the 
universe. This latter view is not necessarily Atheistic ; many, 
who believe in it, maintain that it gives a grander view of creation. 
Some Christian believers even hold that it is a doctrine of revela- 
tion, and that it is distinctly, unequivocally, contained in the 
words of Genesis, ‘* God said, Let the earth bring forth.” 

This form of the atomic theory does not deny a creative act in 
the formation of the original atoms: it simply says that “ we 
know nothing and can know nothing concerning it, we only know 
that every event was preceded by a physical cause ; every creature 
has its history; that history runs back through physical causes 
alone, until we reach the original atom, behind which we cannot 
go.’ But, as Tyndall says, man does not stop with the minimum 
visibile, he takes the microscope ; the mind does not stop with the 
microscope, it descends to the molecule and to the atom. So Mr. 
Bixby, in the December number of this Review, shows, with admi- 
rable acuteness and strength of argument, that the mind does not 
stop with the atom; it finds there, of necessity, something which is 
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not matter acting merely by physical impulse ; but something in- 
corporeal, a force acting without contact. Prof. Tyndall says that 
no theory of the material universe is capable of scientific state- 
ment which lacks the conception of the atom. Sir Isaac Newton 
doubted if a man with a faculty for clear scientific thought could 
suppose that matter could act without contact, mediate or immedi- 
ate. In spite of the dictum of Newton, and in addition to Tyn- 
dall’s statement, I would affirm the correctness of Mr. Bixby’s 
conclusion, and say that no modern science can dispense with the 
conception of forces acting at greater or less distances from its 
atomic centres. 

But I will go further. Tyndall is led, as he thinks, “ by an in- 
tellectual necessity,’’ to discern in matter ‘‘ the promise and po- 
tency of all terrestrial life.’’ His error is simply that of carrying 
the analogy of physics into a domain where it has no authority. 
From the mechanical subdivision of matter having no assignable 
limit, he argues to the infinitesimal size of the molecule. Hence, 
he says, that, from the simplification of organisms having no assign- 
able limit, we may assume organic life in the molecule. But the 
analogy fails at every point. There is an assignable limit to the 
simplification of an organism. Nothing in the way of organism 
has ever been conceived simpler than a single cell. That is the 
physiological atom; go below that and you have fallen into chem- 
istry. The “intellectual necessity,’’ therefore, is certainly not 
from the logical force of the analogy. 

It is probably from an obscure recognition of the law of parsi- 
mony that Tyndall draws his supposed necessity, to discern in 
matter “the promise and potency of all terrestrial life.” It 
would seem a simpler exercise of creative power to form atoms 
all of one pantogen, and allow these atoms in their fortuitous con- 
course, “without any officious intermeddling of the gods,’’ to 
evolve the chemical elements, and then the cosmical phenomena, 
and finally organic life, and crown the work with reasoning man. 
But the physicist knows that he can apply this “ principle of the 
least action’ safely, only by the aid of mathematics; and that 
the moment we step beyond the reach of deductive demonstration 
we must cease to argue from any @ priori principle, and appeal to 
experiment and observation. We know too little of the inseru- 
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table first cause to know whether it would be easier to make this 
pantogen, or to make numerous elements. We do not even know 
whether it were possible to make it. We must remember that 
there are limits even to Omnipotence: it is not in the power of 
Omnipotence to make the diagonal and the side of a square com- 
mensurable ; and it may not be in the power of Omnipotence to 
give to the atom of a pantougen power to evolve a cosmos. The- 
ology is graciously permitted by the Belfast Address to busy her- 
self with the emotions, and advised to let science settle intellect- 
ual doctrines for her, — but she probably will not avail herself of 
the permission, or the offer. In human nature, as theologians find 
it, whatever physicists may find, feeling and thought co-exist, and 
neither can be developed without the other. As Tyndall himself 
says, ‘‘ without moral force to whip it into action, the achieve- 
ments of the intellect would be poor indeed.’ And without 
reason to guide it, the leanings of emotion, even of moral emotion, 
would be blind and misleading. 

If, therefore, the physicists are ready to follow, blindfold, the 
leading of the moral presumption of parsimony to the extent of 
making pantogenic atoms evolve the universe, the theologians will 
probably beg to be excused from following; and will appeal to 
observation, experiment, and reason to test the assumption. They 
will ask the physicists, the chemists, the physiologists, the botan- 
ists, the zodlogists, the geologists, for the facts, and then draw 
their own theologic inferences. 

Against this form of the atomic theory they at once find a 
strong a posteriori argument, from the atomic weight of the ele- 
ments, which are rarely commensurable; which shows that if the 
atoms of the elements are molecules of pantogen they must be 
molecules of a very high order of complexity. Moreover, in the 
properties and proportions of the chemical elements they find 
abundant reasons, some of which are admirably set forth in Prof. 
J. P. Cooke’s Graham Lectures, for believing that there was an 
intelligence presiding over their creation. The principle of thie 
survival of the fittest could scarce have operated in the genesis of 
the elements from a pantogen. Passing over a multitude of 
other points which seem to throw very strong difficulties in the 
way of the promise and potency of matter, let us come to plants 
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and animals. Here the theologian finds an insurmountable a pos- 
teriort objection to the evolution theory, which represents the 
ultimate cause of the universe as acting simultaneously through 
all space, and synchronously through both eternities at once, in 
the creation and maintenance of pantogen alone. While it would 
be very difficult by that theory to explain the phenomena of inor- 
ganic nature, it would be impossible to explain by it the growth of 
an organic form. By a terrible strain of the imagination one can 
perhaps conceive that the inorganic world might at some time pro- 
duce albumen or oil or mucilage ; but to conceive the spontane- 
ous generation of the simplest aminalcule, I believe as far trans- 
cends the ability of man’s imagination, as to conceive the spon- 
taneous generation of an elephant. It is conceded that the be- 
loved and lamented Jeffries Wyman proved, as far as a negative can 
be proved, the non-occurrence of spontaneous generation at pres- 
ent ; and this appears to me to have put a second gate across the 
highway of Prof. Tyndall's gallop from the protogenes of Hiickel 
to the pantogenic atom. No spontaneous generation has been 
ever shown; and no mental picture of the thing is possible. 


In the amusing burlesque of the views of both scientific parties 
on this question, given by Mr. Calthrop, in his paper before the 
Saratoga Convention, one knew not at which to laugh most heart- 
ily, Mr. Spalding’s chicken, which had been learning how to catch 
flies for a million years before it broke the shell, or Milton’s ele- 
phants and lions flashing into adult being suddenly, the fore end 
first, while the hind part was yet in the earth, ‘* pawing to get 


9? 


free.’’ Mr. Calthrop and Prof. Tyndall, with the French Ency- 
clopedists, say that things were not made, they grew; and when 
they fancy that by this word “ growth” they have dispensed with 
the need, after the creation of matter, of “the hypothesis of a 
Deity,’’ they quietly assume that spontaneous generation presents 
no difficulty ; whereas, there is at this point an a priori, and an 
a posteriori objection, each insurmountable. 

Another difficulty is found in the attempt to explain the forms 
of organic life. The atoms have fixed forms and fixed polarities, 
so far as chemistry and physiology enable us to judge. Yet in 
the building of a plant or an animal these polarities lead to an 
indefinite number of forms, and these forms intelligible not on fixed 
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geometrical principles, but, as the ever-living Agassiz has shown in 
his ** Essay on Classification,” intelligible on connected ideas per- 
taining partly to geometry and partly to the organic life. Growth 
is building, building with infinitesimal bricks. During incubation 
the molecules of the egg are placed in a new order, they are built 
into a chick. The force which accomplishes this work is partly 
the molecular vibration of the temperature at which the egg is 
kept, and partly a similar force set free by the decomposition of 
part of the egg. But this force is blind. It is a mere vibration 
of the particles, by which they are tossed about. What guides 
them to settle in the form of a chick? and in each of a myriad of 
eggs into a different kind of animal? This guidance of force has 
no mechanical equivalent in foot-pounds, — it is an architect, not 
a laborer. Can any man make a mental picture of the possibility 
of the organogens having in their atoms the power not only to com- 
bine in albumen, but also to elect in which of a half million or 
more different forms they will arrange themselves to grow ? 

Prof. Tyndall himself confesses that he cannot bridge the gulf 
between these lifeless atoms, —this mere mechanical motion, and 
the phenomena of conscious life. Yet he speaks with almost un- 
qualified praise of Herbert Spencer's writings, and of his attempt 
to show how all the faculties of the human soul are but the perfec- 
tion, by exercise and growth, of the slight sensitiveness to touch 
which the protogenes of Hiickel, the little sphere of albumen, shows. 
We plead against it, the impossibility of passing over, in mental 
representation, the gap between the mind of beast and the mind 
of man; and the impossibility of reconciling the theory with the 
facts of science. 

The first plea is one which the Belfast Address uses in its discus- 
sion of the merits of Aristotle and Goethe as scientific theorists. 
A play is not well constructed if it is impossible to put it on the 
stage. A physical theory is not well constructed if it is incapable 
of Vorstellung, mental representation. The evolution theory fails 
in this respect. Its asks infinity of time, and the human mind can 
only “represent’’ finite time. It asks a merely mechanical cause 
to produce the most varied and com;licated forms and relations, 
in the inorganic and organic world, each one of which displays a 
wonderful conformity to a priori thoughts and intellectual ideas ; 
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and the human mind cannot represent such a cause producing such 
effects. It asks us to believe that dead matter assumes of its own 
power the functions of life; it asks us to believe that dead matter 
becomes of its own power conscious ; to believe that this wonderful 
organ of the human body, with all its varied stops, was created af- 
ter some millions of years of jambling together of zir, earth, water, 
by the mere force and guidance of those elements themselves ; and 
that this force and guidance of those elements not only built the - 
organ, but play upon it all the wondrous music and harmony of 
the universe, and, most incredible of all, hear all this music, and 
are the only hearers, — we, who are discussing it, being only a 
part of this play of merely mechanical action, our souls being, in 
fact, like light, heat, and electricity, only ‘‘ modes of motion.” 
For my part, I must confess myself an obstinate unbeliever in the 
power of the most extreme evolutionist to make a Vorstellung of 
any such things. And while I would speak with great respect of 
the learning and character of the modern advocates of this evolu- 
tion theory, I must also acknowledge my total inability to under- 
stand their logic. From August Comte’s “ Cours de Philosophie 
Positif” to the Belfast Address, through all the varying forms and 
schools of the materialistic and semi-materialistic doctrines, the writ- 
ings of the evolutionists either tacitly assume, or openly state, that 
the necessary conditions for an effect are themselves the cause of 
the effect. If this assumption or statement was made by ordinary 
men, it would meet only with contemptuous silence. If a man 
should argue that because a mantel-clock is stopped by excessive 
heat, and by excessive cold, by want of oiling, or by using thick 
and gummy oil, by immersing in water, or by simply laying it on 
its side, it therefore must run by the force of heat and gravity, 
air and oil, and cannot need, and does not have, a mainspring, nor 
need winding, the folly of his reasoning would be so apparent that 
all men would at once see that he was either a simpleton, or else 
making burlesque of reasoning. And yet this is the precise argu- 
ment by which August Comte undertakes to prove that man has 
no soul, and needs none ; but is a machine that runs by heat and 
moisture and digestion and gravity; because a man can be burned 
or frozen, drowned or dried up, starved, surfeited or poisoned, and 
dies if you even hang him by the heels for ten minutes. Nor is 
4 
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the argument made a whit sounder in the modification of it by 
which Herbert Spencer proves the ego to be a state of conscious- 
ness, or by which any of the tribes of evolutionists seek to show 
that life is the result of organization, and organization the result 
of environment. No wonder Agassiz spoke “almost sadly” to 
Tyndall of his surprise at the success of this revival of Lucretian 
philosophy, — the wonder is that he was not wholly grieved to see 
how little soundness of reasoning there is in “ the best intellects 
of our time.”’ 

The impossibility of reconciling Darwin’s theory with the facts 
of science seems to me as great as the impossibility of reconciling 
Comte’s and Spencer’s reasoning with the inexorable laws of logic. 
That I may not be accused of misstating the facts, I will quote 
them from the Belfast Address (p. 40): ‘* The simplest forms of 
life lie lowest down,’’ “as we climb higher among the superim- 
posed strata, more perfect forms appear.’? ‘The change, how- 
ever, from form to form, was not continuous, but by steps, — some 
small, some great.” ‘Then he quotes from Huxley, ‘‘ A section a 
hundred feet thick will exhibit at different heights a dozen species 
of ammonite, none of which passes beyond its particular zone of 
limestone, of clay, into the zone below it, or into that above it.’’ 
These are the facts given by the President of the British Associa- 
tion, September 15, 1874, and if he has given them correctly they 
seem to me absolutely demonstrative of the falsity of evolution by 
natural selection. The rock record according to these state- 
ments reveals no process of change, but only numerous results of 
changes. ‘To admit the ‘‘ natural selection ’’ explanation we must 
admit between each “ particular zone of limestone, of clay,’ a 
blank in the record, much longer than the time covered by the 
record itself. Now this is, in itself, a great improbability. That 
no ** zone ”’ of deposit should be thick enough to allow any change 
to take place during its deposition, and that between each pair of 
*‘zones’’ long enough time should have elapsed to make visible 
changes, is starcely credible. The time requisite to form all the 
fossiliferous deposits known, cannot be less than about seventy-five 
millions of years, according to the estimates of geologists. When 
you add to this, as you are required to do, by the “ natural selec- 
tion ’’ hypothesis, the immensely long periods, of which the record 
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is lost between the ‘‘ zones,” and the still longer period during 
which all the differences observed in the animals of the very low- 
est fossils were developed, you get, as the age of animal life on 
this planet, a period of hundreds, nay, thousands of millions, of 
years. Tyndall admits this, and says, “ Not for six thousand, nor 
for sixty thousand, nor for six thousand thousand thousand, but 
for aeons embracing untold millions of years, this earth has been 
the theatre of life and death.’’ That is finely and rhetorically put, 
but it rather belongs to the domain of emotion than of thought. 
All such speculations lie at the mercy of the multiplication table. 
Tyndall’s own science of radiant heat would show him that, accord- 
ing to all the facts of astronomy, which are to be taken into ac- 
count as well as those of zodlogy, it is not untold millions, but less 
than two hundred million of years, since this earth was red-hot on 
its own account, and moreover illumined by a sun whose beams 
were hot enough to have roasted to ashes on the earth’s surface 
any vegetable or animal substances known to us, even white-ash 
anthracite. The rocks make record of the whole time that the 
earth has been the theatre of life and death, and their record 
shows, as Tyndall and Huxley state it in the above quotations, 
that the changes in the forms of organic beings have not been con- 
tinuous, but by sudden breaks. It is not “ anthropomorphism,”’ 
or “‘ carpenter theories ” of creation, that lead to this conclusion, 
— it is the inevitable logic of the facts. The theory of develop- 
ment by variation of species and natural selection cannot, therefore, 
explain the very facts for which they were invoked. An exam- 
ination of other facts in science would show yet more plainly the 
incompetence of this theory. Darwin’s works, as I read them, 
are no more satisfactory than the Telliamed of De Maillet, — an 
ingenious perversion of the obvious meaning of facts, in order‘to 
extract from them confirmation of a fanciful hypothesis. 

But if we take the other alternative, and admit freely the con- 
ception of creative acts, what is our condition? The Belfast Ad- 
dress tells us that clear-headed men see that the hypothesis of special 
creations is no explanation at all, but rather the introduction of a 
larger difficulty to explain a less. That depends altogether upon 
your conception of special creation, and upon your definition of 
an explanation. If, with the Saratoga paper, we suppose that the 
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hypothesis of special creation necessitates the prosaic adoption of 
Milton’s imaginations, we certainly have something that gives a 
shock to all our usual conceptions of the divine action. Such cer- 
tainly was not Agassiz’ view,—and he was a prominent defender 
of the view of special creation. If, on the other hand, we should 
imagine an action such as some advocates of a development, not 
by accidental variation and natural selection, suppose to have 
taken place, — and one species changed suddenly by descent into 
a cognate species; or if we should imagine an action similar to 
that by which the earliest animals were introduced on the globe, 
whatever that action may have been: in either case we should 
have the hypothesis of special creations in a form not liable to the 
ridicule which has been bestowed on Milton’s play of fancy. 

But we are not limited to any imagination. The theory of 
special creations does not profess to give an “ explanation” of the 
origin of species in the sense in which the theory of Lamarck, 
De Maillet, or Darwin profess to give it; that is, it does not pro- 
fess to reduce the process of the introduction of new species to a 
series of intelligible operations of natural physical causes. Its 
very essence consists in denying that the origin of species can be 
thus “ explained,’’ and in affirming that, in the present state of 
science, we can go no further in explaining the origin of species 

than to show that all the great family of organized creatures, in 
the past and in the present epoch, constitute a series of intellect- 
ually connected forms, intelligible by human thought, and there- 
fore springing from an Intellect from whom all human intellects 
are derived. : 
Tuomas HI. 
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THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO MORALITY. 


THE idea from which this paper has grown, and which it aims to 
set forth and illustrate, is found in the word *‘ righteousness.”’ 

Matthew Arnold, in “ Literature and Dogma,’’ makes it clear 
that the idea contained in this word is the characteristic and all- 
coloring distinction of the Hebrew Scriptures; that it was the 
foundation on which the Hebrew people sought to build themselves 
and their institutions ; the inspiration alike of their poets and their 
prophets. What he calls “ the stream of tendency ”’ amongst that 
people started from this idea, and flowed in the direction of a full 
realization of it in life. In his view, their conception of God, ex- 
pressed in a variety of terms, was that of “‘ a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness.”” This power, conceived as eter- 
nally present and active, they named the “ Eternal,” and before it 
they bowed in awful adoration and solemn dread, and rose up in 
lofty and jubilant ascriptions of praise. 

Without stopping to offer a criticism of Arnold’s interpretation 
of the Hebrew conception of God, or to show how strangely mis- 
taken he is in representing the Divine Personality as having no 
well-defined and deeply-impressed image in the consciousness of 
Israel, we wish only to mark here, after him, the word “ righteous- 
ness,’’ as containing the distinctively Hebrew idea of the one thing 
which man ought to aim at in life, and the highest thing by which 
either man or God could be characterized. We do this with the 
more confidence because of the frequency with which the word is 
used in both Testaments, the substantive “‘ righteousness ’’ occur- 
ring in no less than three hundred and three passages, whilst the 
adjective “ righteous” appears in two hundred and six. This 
persistent iteration indicates a drift of thought and feeling, a cur- 
rent and controlling idea, coursing through the generations and 
ages of that people. Evidently ‘‘ the stream of tendency,”’ 
though often obstructed by their foolish lusts, and sometimes quite 
lost to sight in the wastes and swamps of their apostacies, was still 
a living stream down to the time of their final dispersion ; for even 
at the juncture of Christ’s appearing, righteousness was still on 
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their lips as the golden word, and to mask themselves in its forms 
and semblances was their highest pride. But in the appearing of 
Christ ‘‘ the stream ”’ broke through its aforetime limits, — ceased 
to be a Hebrew distinction, — and began to flow with increased 
depth and clearness in the broader domain of Christianity. For 
nothing is more significant in Christianity than the fresh interpre- 
tation which it gives to the word “ righteousness,’’ and the solemn 
earnestness with which it avouches it as the highest attainment 
and eternal life of man. It is the emphatic word of the New as 
it had been of the Old Dispensation ; for Gentile as it had been for 
Jew. “ Before all things,” said Jesus, “‘ seek after righteousness.”’ 
And this seeking he would have intensified into passionate longing, 
a hungering and thirsting, to be appeased by nothing short of the 
thing itself in all its fullness. But he is careful to make it under- 
stood that the righteousness which he would have men aim at as 
their chief end is something very different from what passed for 
righteousness in scribe and Pharisee; and by a series of vivid 
contrasts, as well as by numerous penetrating strokes and delicate 
touches of pictorial representation, he shows how it transcends 
in depth, in richness, in compass, in power, all that Israel had 
ever thought or imagined concerning it. 

Borne on the same “stream of tendency ’’ thus augmented, 
Paul grasps with fervent appreciation the new righteousness,.as we 
may well call it, which is represented in Jesus Christ; and in it he 
sees fulfilled more than all that the law had prefigured or the 
prophets had beheld in vision ; and John also, as he dwells upon it, 
and lifts it up before him as an ideal life, declares that “* whoso- 
ever doeth righteousness is born of God,” and “ is righteous even 
as God is.” And it is not to be doubted that if we consult our 
own consciousness we shall discover that we, Christians of to-day, 
have been floating all our lives on that “‘ stream of tendency ”’ 
which Arnold speaks of; that we have been touched and moved, 
all along, by “‘ a power not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness ;’’ and that we have always had in Christ an ideal righteous- 
ness before us with something within us urging us on towards it; 
moreover, that we have always felt, and do now feel, that, could 
we but attain unto it, nothing more would be needed to ensure our 
well-being, whether in this world or the world to come. 
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Now, when we come to examine the contents of this righteous- 
ness we may find in it a pregnant suggestion of the relation of re- 
ligion to morality. According to the Hebrew use of the word, 
which was adopted, also, by primitive Christianity, it combined in 
its definition the reverence, awe, and love of God with whatsoever 
is true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, in man. 
There is no virtue and no praise which it does not include, from 
the piety that lifts up clean hands and a pure heart unto the God 
‘‘ who executeth judgment and righteousness in Jacob,’’ to the 
tender compassion which stretches out the hand to the poor and 
needy ; from the prayer of penitence which atones the guilt- 
stung conscience with God, and the song which makes melody of 
his tender mercies, to the equity which neighbor practices with 
neighbor, and the sympathetic help wherewith one bears another’s 
burden. As described by one of the prophets, it is “* doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with God.” It is not religion 
alone, — a word, by the way, not found in the Hebrew tongue ; it 
is not morality alone — a word equally unfamiliar to the Hebrew 
mind: but it is all that is commonly meant by both of these so 
blended and interfused as to constitute a single and indivisible 
entity of thought and life. If we were to compare it with any 
thing in visible nature it might be, perhaps, to a perfect landscape, 
of which one cannot say of either separate object that this is it, — 
whether field, hill, rock, wood, stream, or lake, — since it takes all 
the parts together to-form the beautiful and enchanting pan- 
orama. 

It seems a pity that so all-containing a word should, to so great 
an extent, have fallen into disuse in the speech and literature of 
modern times. No other can take its place as a full equivalent. 
Morality, a word of science rather than of popular discourse, is a 
wholly inadequate substitute. Religion is, in its common accepta- 
tion, altogether too narrow. ‘The dropping of the word is the 
more to be regretted, since neither term, morality or religion, ap- 
pears in the vocabulary of Jesus, and no such division of a single 
idea, as the use of them respectively seems to render necessary, 
was known to him. 

When in the language of the Hebrew and the primitive Chris- 
tian a man was said to be “ righteous,”’ that meant that he was all 
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right in everything. In modern speech, we do but imperfectly 
express the same idea in saying of one, He is a good moral man; 
for this does not mean all right, but right in respect to persona] 
habits and his relations with his fellow-men. So, it is a very im- 
perfect expression of the same idea when we say of one that he is 
a very religious man; for this does not mean all right, since one 
may be very religious and still defective in character and faulty in 
conduct. Therefore we are obliged to use both these terms, moral 
and religious, to denote what Israel and Christ expressed by the 
word “ righteous.”” And we are forced to do this because we 
have got into the way, as they had not, of distinguishing between 
what is moral and what is religious, and contemplating them as 
twain and not as one. According to Francis Newman, “ the 
moral man approves virtue, but does not long for it, while with the 
spiritual [religious] man the desire of it is a passion (or as Jesus 
said, a‘ hunger and thirst’), not of this virtue or that only, but 
of virtue all round, whether seen or not by man.’’ Thus he says, 
“To the mere moral man virtue is finite, but to the spiritual [reli- 
gious] man it is infinite. The moral man often rests in the aims of 
earth and time, whilst the spiritual man tends ever towards the In- 
finite God. Would the moral man learn to be spiritual, let him 
change the chase after virtue into the study to please God; let 
him cherish constant reverence till reverence blossoms into love. 
The spiritual man is he who loves God, the Spirit, ever present, all 
knowing, all lovely, and all loving.”’ 

Thus it appears that morality is exalted into religion by linking 
it in thought to God, religion being the union of the soul with God 
in such wise as to‘make the Divine Presence a recognized reality 
of life. Arnold defines religion as “ morality touched by emo- 
tion ;”’ plainly a very inadequate definition, since many emotions 
have nothing to do either with religion or morality ; and since 
morality may be exalted into religion by a thought or conception 
of God where there is no emotion whatever. If the sentiment of 
justice, which is moral, were touched by the emotion of anger in a 
judge, so far from lifting it into religion, this emotion would be very 
likely to pervert justice into an immorality. ‘The wrath of man 
worketh not the rigteousness of God.’’ Even the sense of an- 
other’s exceeding kindness, which is moral, may excite a feeling 
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of gratitude and love to an emotional pitch, but this would not 
of necessity raise it into religion. 

There exists a prevalent opinion that religion has been set forth 
in the church of the past either in too abstract a form, so putting 
it above the reach of the common mind; or in too dogmatic a 
form, so making its importance to lie in propositions of theology or 
metaphysics adopted as articles of faith; or in too emotional a 
form, so causing it to be believed that certain fervors and enthu- 
siams are an essential experience in all who know its real power 
and grace ; and that this has been done to the neglect and detri- 
ment of the practical form which seeks to apply it to the conduct 
of life, so leaving the larger part of what we are doing in the 
world unaffected by it. 

This opinion found partial expression in the recent Conference 
at Saratoga. Dr. Bellows said, as reported, “The public senti- 
ment is horribly demoralized. Those religions which distinguish 
between the emotional and moral are responsible for this state of 
things. We are to take our stand upon pure morals. If we 
would take that ground, and throw everything else to the dogs, we 
should have a basis for more effective work than we have ever 
done. Let us give up, if need be, what the people call religion, 
and stick to what they call morality. But we need not give up 
either.’’ What is intended in this statement is, we take it, that 
what is called morality is really more important than what is 
called religion, and that the latter is indeed of no importance save 
as it acts upon and through the former so as to render it what 
Israel and Christ termed “ righteousness.”’ 

*‘T confess I understand not,’’ wrote that quaint genius, Owen 
Feltham, two hundred years ago, ‘‘ why some of our divines have 
so much cried down morality. A moral man, with some, is but 
another word for a reprobate. Whereas, truly, charity and prob- 
ability would induce us to think, that whosoever is morally honest 
is so out of conscience, in obedience to the commands of God and 
the instinctments of nature, so framed and qualified by God him- 
self, rather than out of sinister, lower, and less noble ends. And 
therefore, I hold it to be most true, that as true religion cannot be 
without morality, no more can morality, that is, right, be without 
religion.” This protest against the divorce of religion and moral- 

5 
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ity, timely when it was made, would not have been unseasonable 
any day since, nor is it at this very moment. You may cut a 
magnet in twain, and after dividing it have two perfect magnets ; 
but if you cut righteousness in twain, you destroy its polarity, and, 
continuing the simile, neither part will have the power of commu- 
nicating its original properties,— no active, vital force will be left. 

Arnold estimates that “ conduct” which, when right, is mor- 
ality in the concrete, ‘is three-fourths of life.’ The inference 
is that the ratio in importance of that part of righteousness 
which is morality to that part which is religion is as three to 
one. But we consent to no partition, and as Dr. Bellows well said, 
“we need not give up either;”’ for one without the other would 
leave a fearful blank in any life. Yet there is no doubt that the 
church has failed to lay proportionate emphasis on the ethical, as 
distinguished from the dogmatical and emotional, in what it has 
called religion; has, in fact, put asunder what God had: of old 
joined together under the name of righteousness. 

And here is evidently a work for the Liberal Church to do, and 
to do with its might, — to re-unite these dismembered parts of a 
true and whole righteousness, giving to that * three-fourths of life 
which is conduct” its due consideration. And in doing this work 
our church will assuredly have the spirit of Christ working with it ; 
for it is certain that three-fourths of Christianity is devoted to con- 
duct, understanding by conduct, not outward actions alone, but the 
dispositions also in which they originate and are performed. It is 
really surprising to find, when we come to look into the matter at- 
tentively, how small a portion of Christianity is devoted to such 
questions as have been most discussed by church polemics or sen- 
sational agitators and wielders of what they call “ the terrors of the 
law.” The state of being righteous — all right —is what it con- 
stantly aims to produce in the individual and in society. Read the 
Sermon on the Mount, and it will be seen that it consists almost 
entirely of maxims and precepts having this end in view, right be- 
havior, right conduct as it regards ourselves and our neighbor. 
The parables look to the same end,— to conduct in some of its 
innumerable details and ramifications, Even those mystical say 
ings and discourses of Jesus which John alone has recorded, serve 
but to fill up the fountains of life from which “ all good counsels and 
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all just works do proceed.” Christianity is, indeed, a law of con- 
duct for every department of human activity. Wherever men are 
busy with hand or brain, for pleasure or profit, there she is in the 
midst of them. Her demands are not satisfied with any amount 
of unproductive faith, nor with any intensity of emotional life in 
worship, nor with the most scrupulous and unrelaxing observance 
of sacred times and seasons. Indeed, she sets small value on 
either of these in itself alone. What she wants of men, and comes 
to help them in, is that, before all things, they shall seek to know 
the will of God and to keep his commandments. -And so religion, 
as interpreted by Christianity, does not set off a province to itself 
in the empire of human interests, but claims sovereignty over the 
whole domain ; and this not a frigid, frowning, exacting; and op- 
pressive sovereignty, but one that rules by influence sweet as a 
mother’s love, by pressures compelling as the air which bears 
down upon us all the time without our knowing it. 

But, as justly complained at the Conference, religion has not 
been so presented by the larger churches, nor, indeed, by any 
church. Rather has it been insulated from all earthly things. It 
has been set up as an ordinance for holy times and places, like the 
vocal Memnon statue, which sung or sounded only at sunrise ; or it 
has been erected into a wild and hazy superstition which might be 
symbolized by Simeon Stylites exhorting from his pillar in the air. 
It has been urged upon men as something essential to their salva- 
tion, — “ the one thing needful,” — but to be obtained only “ by 
strong crying and tears,”’ and when obtained, not to be allowed to 
touch the world or to be breathed upon by it: which is as if you 
were to imprison the sounds of an organ in its wooden case instead 
of releasing them to float over the congregation and fill the whole 
building with melody; or as if you were to take young women 
from their useful or ornamental industries at home, and their 
classes in the Sunday school, where their office is to touch morality 
with the holy enchantment of religion, and immure them for life 
in the dreamy and dreary atmosphere of a nunnery. It cannot 
be denied that the church hitherto has used religion not so much 
to animate, guide, and ennoble that “ three,fourths of life which is 
conduct,’’ as to augment the power of that other fourth which con- 
sists of the worship of God, and which keeps the eye fixed on the 
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issues of the present life in the world to come. Now, let us not 
disown, let us not neglect, let us not undervalue, this other fourth, 
for it is an indispensable part of righteousness, and is by all means 
to be kept fresh and full as a fountain of living water with streams 
issuing in all directions, tributary of a fresh life, a divine spirit, 
to all the activities of our being. No: this must not be lightly 
estimated ; for from its decline follows decadence of whatsoever is 
more strictly moral. 

The narrow view of religion has led to a misplacing of anxie- 
ties. Are not religious people by eminence, as distinguished from 
moral people, chiefly anxious about the soul and what is to be its 
doom in eternity? This is misplaced anxiety, or, at least, it is not 
where tlfe chief stress should come. ‘The true place for anxiety is 
where three-fourths of life is, — the life we live here in the flesh, — 
what we think, how we feel, how we act, year in and year out ; 
the dispositions, the loves or the hates, from which conduct comes ; 
anxiety not as to ‘*‘ what we shall eat or what we shall drink, or 
wherewithal we shall be clothed,’’ and not mainly as to what may 
be our condition when this mortal has put on immortality ; but as 
to what we may do, if we will, to make life in and around us 
richer in heavenly blessing, to lift our example higher and 
clothe it with a more commanding influence ; anxiety as to what 
work of justice, of brotherly love, of humanity, as well as of piety, 
our hands can find to do before “the night cometh wherein no 
man can work ;” anxiety lest the sentiments of our hearts, from 
which so much of conduct springs, should not be all right, and so 
we shall be found offending, or causing others to offend, in word 
or deed ; lest we be led astray, or lead others astray, from that 
‘* path of the just which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day ;”’ lest we fail to fulfill the duties of our place, and to be a 
blessed help, and no hinderance, to those we live amongst, and who 
naturally look to us for sympathy, for kindness, for words of cheer, 
and for an example of what is purest and best in Christian life. 
Here is the legitimate place for anxiety. 

So, then, when we speak of religion, or think about it, let us 
broaden its field till it fully includes that ‘‘ three-fourths of life 
which is conduct,”’ till it touches and pervades morality with its 
life, and the one becomes inseparable from the other, the two 
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identical in thought. For religion, interpreted as a constituent 
element of righteousness, has to do with all life, with the educat- 
ing agencies of the world, with all arts, sciences, and industries ; 
has to do with the home, the counting-room, the shop, politics, the 
administration of law and government. It is the heart of all 
things. And as the natural heart sends currents of life through 
the entire body,—to the lungs, the brain, the tips of the 
fingers, — and as any failure of function in this organ enfee- 
bles and deranges the whole body, so religion, when properly de- 
veloped and exercised, sends currents of divine life into all human 
affairs, into every work and occupation, into every haunt and rest- 
ing-place of man; and when it fails to do this, when it js so de- 
ficient in vital force that it cannot, every thing goes at loose ends; 
morality is weak and vacillating; conduct becomes capricious and 
inconsistent ; there is loss of tone, a -general letting down of so- 
ciety, and at last, unless some miracle of Providence interposes to 
prevent, a general sinking in corruption. 

Religion centred as the heart of life commonly acts without our 
being conscious of it. It fulfills its functions noiselessly, not re- 
minding one continually of what it is doing, or making him aware 
that it is doing anything; just as the heart of a person in health 
beats with a still, equable motion day and night, and he lives and 
moves, works and sleeps, without a thought of that engine always 
playing within him. 

In thus affirming the jurisdiction of religion over conduct, and 
its relation to every part of life, let us not be understood as imply- 
ing that it is simply a scheme or polity for the right ordering of 
life here without reference to anything beyond. It is much more 
than this. As spirit, it is capable of entering into all the endless 
variety of occupation and duty, joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
thoughts of time and thoughts of eternity, of which human life is 
made up; just as gravitation is not merely a scientific theorem 
demonstrated by the astronomer, nor yet a marvellous agency for 
regulating the motions of the heavenly bodies, but an elemental 
power operating in every drop of dew that sparkles in the morning 
sunlight, and in every atom of dust that rises from the street or 
falls upon the table ; or just as electricity is not merely a flashing 
in a summer cloud, but a universal force entering into all forms of 
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life, peryading the earth, the solid rock, the viewless air, housed in 
‘the rain that comes down on the mown grass,’’ as potent in the 
least as in the greatest, in the lowest parts of the earth as in the 
awful heights of the heavens. 

Let us understand, then, that religion, interpreted as a part of 
righteousness, and without which righteousness would not be com- 
plete, has to do with the whole of life, and that when it fails to 
make the life of a man true and just, his daily walk upright and 
unblamable, his purity, integrity, and honor above suspicion, his 
dispositions towards others sweet, generous, and self-denying, — 
whatever enthusiasms or emotions it may excite in respect to things 
unseen and eternal, — it fails in that which is its one great end: 
it fails to influence, to control, to fill with grace and beauty, that 
*‘ three-fourths of life which is conduct.”’ 

Dr. Bellows spoke rightly, we must needs think, when he said 
so earnestly, ‘* Let us plant ourselves on morality.” But let it be 
morality, we would say — and so would he — touched and kindled 
from above, inspired and glorified as it was and is in Jesus Christ. 

The time has come, in the judgment of multitudes of thinking 
men, for setting aside every representation of religion which does 
not recognize the supreme claim of morality as inculcated by 
Christ ; in other words, which does not include morality in its de- 
finition of religion. It must not be barely admitted that morality 
is decent and becoming, but strongly affirmed that it is a primary 
and indispensable element of the Christian life, as clearly so as the 
love or reverence of God. 

An objector may ask, Does not this doctrine conflict with that 
of the Apostle Paul, who speaks disparagingly of “ works of right- 
eousness,” and insists that, not by these, but “by grace are ye 
saved’? ? We answer the difference is scarcely a conflict, and is 
more in the letter than in the spirit. It will not be disputed that 
Paul was eminently a preacher of righteousness, and mourned over 
the utter failure of the law to produce it in any degree of perfec- 
tion. Indeed, to him the law had become powerless for good. Its 
day had gone by. In vain would men go about to form a right- 
eousness of their own by trying to fulfill its letter. ‘“ It could 
never make the comers thereunto perfect,’ and therefore God 
had provided a more excellent way. Instead of a cumbrous ritual 
for giving it life and expression, he had plainly written it out and 
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set it forth in the life of Christ, realizing»what the last of the line 
of Israel’s prophets had beheld in visioa, the ‘** Son of Righteous- 
ness’ rising upon the nations “ with healing in his wings.”’ It 
was here that men should look for light, inspiration, and example. 
Here was the New Righteousness with which it was needful that 
they should be clothed. But how might it be obtained by those 
“far gone from original righteousness’’? This is the question 
which Paul boldly answers. It is to be obtained by a steadfast 
looking to Christ, by loving confidence in him, in whom it is fully 
manifested. But one may reply, “ I do look to him in loving con- 
fidence, yet am not righteous as he is ; something more must be 
necessary.’ The answer is, No: this is the way. This very lov- 
ing confidence is an act of righteousness and accepted of God in 
place of that full and perfect righteousness which you see in 
Christ, and with which you are seeking to be ftiled. In other 
words, as soon as one’s mind is converted to the apprehension 
and love of the glorious beauty of Christ’s spirit and life, he 
is accounted “ righteous,’ on the ground that his new faith 
will restrain him from sin, and in due time bring forth all the 
fruits of righteousness. He is saved by his faith because, to 
use terms felicitously employed by Tyndall, it contains “ the 
potency and the promise’’ of all moral and religious excel- 
lence. This idea may be illustrated by a parable: A husband- 
man had a tree in his orchard which bore the poorest kind of fruit, 
and one day, as he was looking at it, he said, ‘ This tree is good 
for nothing; I will cut it down, it only cumbers the ground.”’ 
But, on second thought, he said, “* No! I will not cut it down, it 
has a vigorous stock ; I will remove some of its branches, and graft 
it, and by and by I shall get good fruit from it.’” He knows that 
it will take years for the grafts to come to bearing, but he is will- 
ing to wait. So he not only spares the tree, but digs about it 
and dungs it, because he sees the promise of good fruit in the 
grafts. And in due time that comes which he looked for. 

Now, to adopt Paul’s way of speaking, the tree is “‘ justified ”” 
the moment the graft of faith is inserted: it is accounted a good 
tree, though as yet it bears none of the new fruit except poten- 
tially. When, therefore, Paul avers that “we are justified by 
faith,” he means the faith which works by love, purifies the heart, 
and overcomes the world ; faith not only in Christ, but in Christ's 
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righteousness; faith in justice, fidelity, mercy; faith in the Golden 
Rule and the Beatitudes; faith working outward into the life to 
keep it unspotted and to exhibit through it the beauty of holiness. 

What an improvement would shortly be seen in the condition of 
so-called Christian society would the church, in all its branches, 
dropping its obsolete theologies and its “ striving about words to no 
profit, but to the subverting of the hearers,’’ convert its mighty 
forces to the nurture and growth of the New Righteousness! What 
a golden age would soon dawn on the world, brighter and more 
joyous than any millennium ever sung by prophet-bard, would good 
men of every name, every church, every nation, join hands and 
efforts to build up a true kingdom of God, —“‘ new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness’?! What better word 
can we take up and pass from one to another as the rallying cry of 
our own church than that trumpet-call of Paul to the church of 
Corinth, ** Awake to righteousness and sin not”’? He breaks 
off in the midst of his great argument for the resurrection of the 
dead and interjects this call, as if suddenly seized with the thought 
that all argument on such a theme would be thrown away upon 
those who had no proper sense of what it is to live purely and 
nobly here; for how could they be interested in the proof of a 
resurrection to a life of righteousness hereafter who had no inter- 
est in such a life now? But awaking to a true conception of the 
beauty of such a life, they would begin to feel how grand a fact 
is the resurrection of the dead to its eternal enjoyment. 

In this life of righteousness alone is safety. It alone is salva- 
tion. He who has found it, or is seeking it, has no longer any- 
thing to fear. Whatever may be his “ infirmities,’’ he is strong in 
the Lord; whatever speculative doubts may spring up in the path 
of his inquiries, and cast shadows over the sky of his spirit, he 
is at least certain that he has been building his house upon a 
rock ; and whatever his ‘ short-comings”’ as an heir of the right- 
eousness which is by Jesus Christ, there can be no collision of the 
vehicle in which he is borne onward to eternity with “ the chariots 
of God, which are thousands of angels,” and no dissonance of his 
voice with the music of * the heavenly harpers harping with their 
harps.”’ 

James W. Tuompson. 
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BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FRANKLIN.* 


THE autobiography of Benjamin Franklin is one of the most 
charming narratives in our language. The fame of the writer, 
the intrinsic interest of his story, and the pure, simple, and trans- 
parent style in which it is told have attracted both the unlearned 
and the scholarly ; and both alike have closed the memoir with 
a feeling of regret that it is only a fragment. But when Frank- 
lin had brought the record down to the age of fifty-one the press- 
ure of mortal disease interrupted the narrative. The history 
of more than thirty years remained to be written; and those 
years were the most important of his busy and eventful life. For- 
tunately he left at his death a voluminous correspondence with 
personal friends on either side of the Atlantic, and several elabo- 
rate papers written in explanation of his course at different periods 
of his public career. ‘To combine extracts from these into a con- 
secutive narrative, and so to complete in his own words the story 
of his life, was the happy thought which led to the preparation of 
the volumes before us. 

For this pleasant but difficult task Mr. Bigelow possessed the 
needful qualifications, as he had sufficiently shown in his edition of 
the autobiography printed in 1868. In that volume the reader 
had for the first time an exact transcript of Franklin’s own ac- 
count of his life ; for it is a remarkable fact that there are more 
than twelve hundred variations between the ordinary printed 
copies and the original manuscript in Mr. Bigelow’s possession. 
Scarcely less remarkable is it that the autobiography should have 
first appeared in an imperfect French translation, and that the 
first editions in English should have been re-translations. In 1791, 
a translation of the larger part of it appeared at Paris, but it is 
not known with certainty who was the translator, nor where he ob- 
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tained the copy of the original used by him. Two years afterward 
two separate translations from this French version were issued in 
London ; and it was not until] 1817, almost a quarter of a century 
later, that William Temple Franklin published his edition of his 
grandfather's writings. But even then, the autobiography was 
not given to the world in its integrity. By the terms of Dr. 
Franklin’s will all his books, manuscripts, and papers, with a few 
specified exceptions, were given to this grandson. Among them 
was the original manuscript of the autobiography. Subsequently, 
at some time during the long period in which the younger Frank- 
lin professed to be engaged in preparing the volumes for the press, 
the autograph was exchanged for a copy in the possession of 
M. le Veillard, Mayor of Passy, to whom Dr. Franklin had sent 
it, and at whose instigation in part it had been written. At the 
time the exchange was made it was supposed that M. le Veillard’s 
copy would be more convenient to the printer, and consequently 
William Temple Franklin’s edition was not printed from the origi- 
nal. In 1867, Mr. Bigelow, then Minister of the United States 
at the Court of France, acquired the autograph manuscript by 
purchase from the representative of M. le Veillard; and a care- 
ful collation soon showed not only that there were numerous varia- 
tions in the printed copy, but that some of the later pages had 
never been printed. The result was the publication of a new 
edition by Mr. Bigelow, which forms a part of the first of these 
volumes. 

For the materials for the residue of his volumes he has been 
largely indebted to the invaluable labors of Mr. Sparks. No one, 
indeed, can ever study carefully the life and writings of Franklin 
without a profound sense of obligation to that patient and indus- 
trious scholar, who has forever associated his name with the his- 
tory of the American Revolution. In the fields where Mr. Sparks 
reaped, the gleaner finds little dropped by the way. It is true 
that his style lacks some of the qualities needful to make his 
** Life of Franklin ’’ popular with the ordinary reader, and that 
his collection of Franklin’s writings is too voluminous for any but 
professed students of this period of our history. Mr. Bigelow is 
probably wrong in his estimate of the number of copies of Mr. 
Sparks’ collection which have been printed, as he is certainly 
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wrong when he writes, “It has become the exclusive property 
of the few who have the taste and the ability to own very rare and 
costly books.’’ But he frankly avows his obligations to that 
** precious collection,’’ as he justly calls it; and no one could 
have made of it a more judicious use. His extracts from Frank- 
lin’s letters have been made with much care and discrimination, 
and arranged chronologically, so as to supply as far as is possible 
the loss of those later pages of the autobiography which every 
reader deplores. It is enough to say, that Mr. Bigelow has done 
a good work, and done it well. 

Three generations and two worlds have concurred in assigning 
to Franklin a foremost place among the men of our Revolutionary 
period. In his own time he was held in scarcely inferior regard 
at home to that which was entertained for Washington ; in France 
no foreigner was more admired or more honored, as no one exerted 
a wider influence ; and even in Eugland, in 1782, the poet Cow- 
per described him as ‘‘ one of the first philosophers, one of the 
most eminent literary characters, as well as one of the most im- 
portant in the political world, that the present age can boast of.’’ 
In the next generation, the most eminent of English critics ex- 
pressed his deliberate opinion, that “ no individual, perhaps, ever 
possessed a juster understanding, or was so seldom obstructed in 
the use of it, by indolence, enthusiasm, or authority ;” and Lord 
Brougham pronounced him “one of the most remarkable men, 
certainly of our times as a politician, or of any age as a philos- 
opher,” adding that “ in this truly great man everything seems to 
concur that goes toward the constitution of exalted merit.” And 
in our own time, Mr. Winthrop did but express the common judg- 
ment when, at the inauguration of the statue of Franklin in Bos- 
ton, he finely said, “‘ The calm, dispassionate Muse of history — 
not overlooking errors which he himself was ever foremost in re- 
gretting, nor ascribing to him any fabulous exemption from frailties 
and infirmities which he was never backward in acknowledging — 
has pronounced her unquivocal and irrevocable award ; not only 
assigning him no second place among the greatest and worthiest 
who have adorned the annals of New England, but enrolling him 
forever among the illustrious benefactors of mankind.” Such, too, 
is the judgment of one of the most distinguished of the modern 
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French historians. ‘ Sage plein d’indulgence, grand homme plein 
de simplicité,” is the language of Mignet, ‘ tant qu’on cultivera 
la science, qu’on admirera le génie, qu’on gofitera |’ esprit, qu’on 
honorera la vertu, qu’on voudra la libert¢, sa mémoire sera l'une 
des plus respectées et des plus chéries.”” Time, which reduces so 
many reputations, has left Franklin’s fame clear and bright. 

He had a singularly prosperous and happy life. Looking back 
over more than sixty years, he was able to record in his autobi- 
ography ‘ that, were it offered to my choice, I should have no ob- 
jection to a repetition of the same life from its beginning, only 
asking the advantages authors have in a second edition to correct 
some faults of the first. So I might, besides correcting the faults, 
change some sinister accidents and events of it for others more 
favorable. But, though this were denied, I should still accept the 
offer.’’ Born in the humbler walks of life, in a little colonial sea- 
port of less than ten thousand inhabitants, he became the ac- 
credited representative of a self-governing nation of almost four 
millions of people at the court of the oldest monarchy in Europe. 
Cast adrift on the world at the age of seventeen, without friends 
or recommendations, and with only “a Dutch dollar and about 
a shilling in copper” in his pocket, he amassed a great fortune, 
and at his death France and America vied with each other in hon- 
oring his memory. With almost no advantages of early education, 
he became the friend, the associate, and the correspondent of the 
most accomplished philosophers, statesmen, and scholars of his 
time, living with them on terms of perfect equality, and enriching 
his native literature by writings in which even a severe criticism 
finds little to amend. Endowed by nature with a vigorous con- 
stitution, he shrank from no labor and no duty, and until he 
reached the .age of sixty-five he experienced few of the ills to 
which flesh is heir. * Scorning to rise by the tortuous ways of the 
mere politician, he determined, at the very beginning of his public 
life, ‘* never to ask, never refuse, nor ever resign an office ;’’ and 
almost at its close he was able to write to a friend, “ I never so- 
licited for a public office, either for myself or any relation, yet I 
never refused one, that I was capable of executing, when public 
service was in question; and I never bargained for salary, but 
contented myself with whatever my constituents were pleased to 
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allow me.’’ Of a serene temper, and wholly master of himself, he - 
stood unmoved, even beneath the pitiless pelting of Wedderburn’s 
disgraceful invective, and made few personal enemies. At the 
age of seventy-eight he scarcely knew that he had had an enemy, 
and to the upright and clear-headed Jay he wrote, “ I have, as you 
observe, some enemies in England, but they are my enemies as an 
American ; I have also two or three in America, who are my 
enemies as a minister ; but I thank God there are not in the whole 
world any who are my enemies as a man ; for by his grace, through 
a long life, I have been enabled so to conduct myself, that there 
does not exist a human being who can justly say, ‘ Ben. Franklin 
has wronged me.’” With a well-balanced mind, and a sure in- 
stinct as to the proper moment for giving utterance to his opinions, 
or for restraining his tongue or his pen, he rarely had occasion to 
regret either his frankness or his silence, and in the discharge of 
his delicate diplomatic functions was never forced to take one step . 
backward. * Above all, he enjoyed through life the genuine satis- 
faction which comes from a consciousness of having endeavored 
successfully to lessen the burdens that oppress other men. A wise 
and far-sighted philanthropy inspired many acts of thoughtful kind- 
ness which were their own sufficient reward, and found expression 
in those testamentary gifts to the place of his birth and the place 
of his death, of which, it may be reasonably hoped, even the latest 
generations will reap the benefits. While a boy, he became pos- 
sessed of a well-thumbed and tattered copy of Cotton Mather’s 
“ Essays to do Good.” ‘It had been so little regarded by a 
former possessor, that several leaves of it were torn out; but 
the remainder gave me such a turn of thinking, as to have an 
influence on my conduct through life; for I have always set a 
greater value on the character of a doer of good, than on any 
other kind of reputation.’’ It is no wonder that such a man 
should have lived beloved and honored by those around him, 
and should have looked back over more than eighty years 
with few unavailing pangs for what he had done or what he 
had neglected. 

He had his faults, to use no harsher term, to which he referred 
more than once as the “ errata” of his early years, and from 
which we need not lift the veil; but they were in part the faults 
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of the age in which he lived, and in part the fruit of that unre- 
strained freedom which he possessed in the interval between boy- 
hood and manhood, and they left no permanent impress on his 
character. Few young men left wholly to themselves, amid the 
temptations of a community where they were utter strangers, with 
only chance acquaintances, in a state of society very different 
from that in which we live, could have passed through the fiery 
furnace with less of stain on their characters. 

The regret has sometimes been expressed that Franklin was not 
a more earnest student of Christianity, and that he so seldom re- 
fers, in his writings, to the sanctions of religion. His creed was 
indeed, very short; but he had no doubt as to the truths which 
he accepted. “TI believe,” he wrote not long before his death, 
‘in one God, the creator of the universe. That he governs it by 
his Providence. That he ought to be worshiped. That the most 
acceptable service we render to him is doing good to his other chil- 
dren. That the soul of man is immortal, and will be treated with 
justice in another life respecting its conduct in this.” And he 
adds: “ As to Jesus of Nazareth, I think his system of morals 
and his religion, as he left them to us, the best the world ever 
saw or is like to see ; but I apprehend it has received various cor- 
rupting changes, and I have, with most of the present Dissenters 
in England, some doubts as to his Divinity ; though it is a ques- 
tion I do not dogmatize upon.”? And at a little earlier period, in 
the Convention of 1787, he said, “I have lived, sir, a long time ; 
and the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth, that God governs in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without his aid? We have been assured, sir, in 
the Sacred Writings, that ‘except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.’ I firmly believe this; and I also be- 
lieve, that without his concurring aid, we shall succeed in this po- 
litical building no better than the builders of Babel; we shall be 
divided by our little, partial, local interests, our projects will be 
confounded, and we ourselves shall become a reproach and a by- 
word down to future ages.’’ But better than any merely verbal 
acceptance of the truths of religion is the testimony which his life 
affords, that he cherished, as one of his deepest convictions, an 
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unquestioning faith in God’s Providential government throughout 
the universe. 

It is not a little remarkable that Franklin, though he lived in 
one of the stormiest periods of internecine and international war- 
fare, was an ardent friend of peace. Over and over again he ex- 
pressed the opinion, ‘‘ that there hardly ever existed such a thing 
as a bad peace, or a good war;”’ and to Richard Price, the friend 
of Priestley, he wrote, “ We make daily great improvements 
in natural, there is one I wish to see in moral, philosophy ; the 
discovery of a plan, that would induce and oblige nations to settle 
their disputes without first cutting one another’s throats. When 
will human reason be sufficiently improved to see the advantage 
of this? When will men be convinced, that even successful wars 
at length become misfortunes to those who unjustly commenced 
them, and who triumphed blindly in their. success, not seeing all 
its consequences ?”’ Anticipating the more hymane policy of our 
own age, he expressed his ardent wish for such an improvement in 
the law of nations, “‘ that, even in time of war, all those kinds of 
people who are employed in procuring subsistence for the species, 
or in exchanging the necessaries or conveniences of life, which are 
for the common benefit of mankind, such as husbandmen on their 
lands, fishermen in their barks, and traders in unarmed vessels, 
shall be permitted to prosecute their several innocent and useful 
employments without interruption or molestation, and nothing 
taken from them, even when wanted by an enemy, but on pay- 
ing a fair price for the same.’’ In almost the same words, he 
wrote, at another time, “There are three employments which 
I wish the law of nations would protect, so that they should never 
be molested or interrupted by enemies even in time of war; I 
mean farmers, fishermen, and merchants ; because their employ- 
ments are not only innocent, but for the common subsistence and 
benefit of the human species in general. As men grow more en- 
lightened, we may hope that this will in time be the case. Till 
then we must submit, as well as we can, to the evils we cannot 
remedy.” 

Two transactions in Franklin’s public life have been made the 
subects of adverse criticism. At the time, his transmission of the 
letters of Hutchinson and Oliver to Massachusetts, and their sub- 
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sequent publication by order of our House of Representatives, 
called down on his head unmeasured obloquy in England. No 
one since Wedderburn’s memorable harangue bas ventured to call 
him a thief, but English writers and historians have continued to 
reprobate his course. Even Lord Stanhope so far forgets the 
proprieties of criticism as to write, in his generally candid and 
well-intentioned ‘‘ History of England,’ “ Several Americans of 
high character have, indeed, attempted to palliate or to justify the 
conduct of Franklin in that transaction. But I have so much re- 
spect for these gentlemen, my brethren in blood, in language, and 
in feeling, as to believe that every one of them would utterly 
shrink from doing what from mistaken zeal they still labor to de- 
fend.”’ All that is known in regard to the manner in which these 
letters eame into Franklin’s hands is derived from his own corre- 
spondence at the time, and from the statement which he subse- 
quently drew up, and which was first printed by William Temple 
Franklin in 1817. Behind the facts which he felt at liberty to 
communicate, it is impossible to go; and it is idle to inquire who 
was the “ gentleman of character and distinction ’’ who brought 
the letters to Franklin, or under what circumstances they had 
come into the possession of Franklin’s friend. There is not a 
particle of evidence to justify Lord Stanhope’s charge that they 
had been “ stolen,”’ or for even suspecting that Franklin thought 
they had been wrongfully obtained. It will scarcely be maintained 
by any one, in view of the relations then existing between the 
mother country and the Colonies, that Franklin should have re- 
fused to read the letters when they were placed before him. They 
were nominally private letters, but they were written by the two 
principal servants of the Crown in the Province; they related to 
public affairs ; and they were manifestly designed to secure further 
restraints on the liberties which the Colonists claimed. Having 
read them, and ascertained their great political importance, it was 
his duty as a faithful agent to communicate them to those of the 
popular leaders in whose discretion he could confide. This he 
did ; and here Franklin’s responsibility in the matter ends, for it 
has never been pretended that he authorized the subsequent print- 
ing of the letters. Whether the House of Representatives was 
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justified in adopting that course, is a question which we need not 
discuss. It in no way concerns Franklin’s reputation. 

In negotiating the peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, it has been said that Franklin showed himself too subser- 
vient to the wishes of the French government. The only grounds 
for this charge are the undoubted facts that in his anxiety for 
peace he was prepared to give up our rights to the fisheries, — 
the importance of which he undervalued, and for the preserva- 
tion of which New England was indebted to the firmness of John 
Adams,—and that from his long residence in France he was on 
terms of close intimacy with the French ministers, and enjoyed a 
greater consideration with them than either of his associates. It 
would not have been surprising, indeed, if from his interior knowl- 
edge of what had been done by the French government to help 
the revolted Colonies, and under what difficulties it had been done, 
he had felt a livelier sense of gratitude than was experienced by 
others who had not occupied a similar position; but we do not be- 
lieve any one ever seriously entertained the idea that Franklin 
was ready to sacrifice the interests of his country through a desire 
to please the French ministers. 

With these exceptions, very little criticism has been passed on 
his public life. By a common consent the Great Bostonian, as he 
has been called, stands second only to Washington among the men 


of the Revolution. 


C. C. Sirs. 
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MODERN SUPERSTITION. 


A SERMON. BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars Hill, and said, Ye men of 
Athens, I preceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. For as I 
passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the Unknown God.’ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.” — ACTS XVII. 22, 23. 


Ir sounds not a little strange in modern ears to hear men ac- 
cused of superstition who worshiped an unknown God. We are 
so accustomed to being told that it is the part of a philosopher to 
confess that he knows nothing about God, and to being accused, of 
superstition if we dare affirm that we do know something about 
him, as to make it a little refreshing to find that the tables were 
once turned, and the other party put upon the defensive. 

It is true that those inhabitants of our modern Athens who 
talk much about the ‘* Unknown and Unknowable”’ are not to be 
classed in many respects with the ancient Athenians to whom 
Paul spake. Their altar to the unknown God was only additional 
to, not in the place of, their altars to the gods that were known. 

Upon great occasions, after the invocation to their own deities, 
they were accustomed to add a clause looking to the propitiation 
of all unknown or strange gods with whose names or attributes 
they chanced not to be familiar. Certainly what is said to or 
about the unknown God to-day is said in quite a different spirit ; 
and yet in some sense, I think, it often equally merits the term 
** superstitious.”’ 

I know that the superstitions which the world has had most 
need to dread have sprung from too great assurance in what 
was thought to be known of God.’ The most flagrant and dread- 
ful crimes have masqueraded in the garb of the revealed will of 
the Almighty. The most debasing practices and beliefs have 
arisen as men have transferred to God their own known and de- 
fined attributes. To whole masses, God is still simply a magnified 
man ; and there is, undoubtedly, still great need to convince them 
that they donot, and ought not to, know so much about God as 
they have imagined that they did. But (why is it that human 
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nature is so prone to run to extremes?) there is a rapidly grow- 
ing class both in point of numbers and influence which, in setting 
itself free from the superstitions of the past, is giving up all pre- 
tensions of either knowing or believing anything about God ; dis- 
charging its mind, as it were, of all save purely negative ideas, 
concerning the great Power behind all phenomena; and to whose 
thought nothing is more foreign than the conception of that Power 
under anything like a personal form. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing precisely what I mean, that, among the young men who are 
being educated at our universities, Herbert Spencer, Mill, and 
that class of writers are in authority; that very generally, 
among cultivated people, the “ positive ’’ tendency of thought is 
uppermost ; and that a great number of business men, to whom 
philosophy, even more than theology, is an unknown realm, are 
practically without belief in God. 

We should go wide astray if from this we prophesied final 
disaster to the cause of religion. It is only that the spirit of the 
age runs temporarily to an extreme, and that sooner or later bal- 
ance of mind will assert itself. But meanwhile there is much 
danger for individuals in this extreme,—a danger which is 
broadly indicated by the swelling tide of commercial crime. 
Does any one believe that men with a vital belief in God, the 
all-seeing intelligence and sure judge of both the evil and the 
good, or with any ideal of character and life, such as true 
religion proposes, are likely to fall under ordinary temptation ? 
Do you suppose that the great army of defaulters and swindlers 
ever reckon God into the question of how to act? Is it not rather 
their sole care to escape detection of men, and so long as they 
can evade the eye of the law do they not consider themselves 
safe ? 

While it remains true that nothing can come out of nothing, and 
that pure negation can result in nothing but negation, there will 
always be danger in that condition of public opinion which is 
empty of all great ideas, and says only, of what lies beyond the 
little circle of present appearances, ‘‘ I know nothing, I believe 
nothing.”’ 

Young men who talk so flippantly about the follies and supersti- 
tions of the past, and who seem to think it the final test of wisdom 
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to be able to reveal the short-comings of others’ work, ought to be 
made to feel that so they display only the shallowest insight and 
the cheapest kind of knowledge. Not how many ideas one can 
take from other people, but how many ideas one has of his own, 
is the measure of his mental wealth and resource. Not what he 
can pull to pieces, but what he can build up, determines a man’s 
influence on, and position in, history. Many people seem to sup- 
pose that Theodore Parker, the iconoclast, was the man who did 
so much great work in Boston some years since. But this is a 
mistake. Plenty of fiercer and no less powerful iconoclasts than 
he are lashing into fury the little peol of opinion over which they 
have control, without the ability to launch one single wave into 
the great ocean of public thought and feeling. Theodore Parker, 
filled with a great, pure faith, was the man who stirred the emo- 
tions and quickened the thought of thousands of listeners. It was 
because he had a nobler faith in God, a clearer insight into the 
character of Jésus, that he was enabled to make such a profound 
impression upon the orthodox world ; and the influence of his posi- 
tive work will remain long after the incidental sharpness and bit- 
terness of some of his sayings shall have been forgotten. 

However much, then, our instincts may lead us to attack the 
superstitions ofthe past, we ought to see that they have in a great 
measure lost power, are, in fact, practically dead; and that the 
present danger lies in quite another direction,—in the tendency of 
those who are to shape the mind of the future to content them- 
selves by casting down and destroying the great ideals, without 
which all constructive energy is paralyzed. 

This danger is all the greater, because there is in the negative, 
uncertain condition of mind, something of that fascination which 
belongs to heroic attitudes. Ido not mean simply that the evan- 
gelical world holds it in derision; for to undergo its punishment 
is to-day such a mild form of martyrdom that I doubt if any 
one’s heroic instincts are thereby satisfied. But in giving up all 
hope ofthe future, and abandoning belief in some overruling 
Power wiser and stronger than humanity, there seems to be an 
illustration of that same fortitude of mind which sometimes keeps 
people calm in the presence of mortal peril. The man who can 
look death in the face without flinching, and yet with no hope of 
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immortality, is something of a hero. They who, lacking faith in 
God, can endure life’s trials, and preserve a character pure and 
blameless simply for the sake of its possession, as though it were 
to be judged and rewarded in a life to come, no doubt seem to 
themselves vastly superior to the weaker herd who need to be 
bolstered up to goodness and cheerfulness. Still that supposition 
is not necessarily well founded. What seems to be fortitude, com- 
paratively, may be only insensibility. Without doubt there is a 
great difference among people in the degree of sensitiveness to 
what gives mental pain; and some who pursue their way so 
quietly into the unknown, might, perhaps, if they felt half the 
terror and longing which uncertainty brings to others, break 
down with despair. In any event, their supposed heroism melts 
into sensationalism, if to any extent they preserve their skepti- 
cism for the sake of being herdic. The man who perils his life to 
carry a rope to a shipwrecked crew does a noble thing, but the 
man who stretches that rope across Niagara, and walks over it to 
be admired by the gaping multitude, is, to say the least, a very 
cheap kind of hero. So, if men search after God, feeling need 
of the strength and stability which a faith in him would give, 
and yet, not finding him, live on bravely and loyally in the path 
of duty, they are really great. But if a man says, “ Away with 
your God! I want to know nothing about him, being sufficient 
unto myself,” he walks a dangerous path simply to prove his own 
self-command, and is great only in his own conceit. 

But whatever else may be said of its possible danger or insin- 
cerity, this talk of an unknown God may be, and often is, as 
_ really superstitious as anything that has been uttered in the igno- 
rant past. ‘To be superstitious, as the word has been commonly 
received, is to be over-scrupulous in the practice of religious 
rites. Anything is thought, said, or done religiously, when it 
is thought, said, or done in obedience to conscience, and with 
reference to the highest faith one entertains; and over scrupu- 
lousness, because it always proceeds from some sort of faith, is 
always superstitious. Ido not care to confine myself closely to 
the letter of the text, but wish to illustrate briefly the over-scru- 
pulousness, or superstition, into which that tendency of mind 
which styles itself variously, liberal, logical, or radical is some- 
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times apt to fall. To begin with believing in and worshiping God : it 
is, I think, quite as possible to be superstitious in insisting upon the 
negative as upon the positive side of the questions in dispute. Of the 
Spencerian philosophy, so far as it touches these questions, I have lit- 
tle to say, because there is really little to oppose. It affirms that 
we cannot know God in the same way that we know finite things, 
which affirmation will be generally admitted. We know finite 
things by defining, limiting, comprehending them; but by the 
meaning of the term we can neither define, limit, nor comprehend 
that which is infinite and without limit. But it does not there- 
fore follow (and this is so plain that no one is like to stumble 
over it), that we cannot know God at all. Itis said that we 
cannot form a conception of an infinite universe. By this it is 
meant that we cannot make a picture of it in the imagination, since 
a picture must have limits. But will it be said that the word 
‘“* Universe’’ is an empty term, and conveys no idea whatever ? 
By it we mean the sum total of finite existence, of which sum 
we know a part; and in knowing that part know somewhat the 
whole. In other words, we think, and are obliged to affirm, an 
entire, unlimited, or self-limited universe ; and in thought we pro- 
ject into every part of it the essential laws and principles which 
we have discovered to hold sway within the realm of our experi- 
ence. Similarly, although we cannot sce nor imagine God, we 
can think such an absolute, self-contained Power, and ascribe 
to it, in its entirety, certain attributes which, in many particular 
instances, we have found through reason, or experience, to belong 
to it. 

It is not claimed that our powers are able to fathom the infinite 
thought, or sum up the attributes of infinite existence. It is’ 
claimed, however, and the modern school of philosophy grants the 
claim, that we are warranted in assuming some power out of 
which all things proceed. That school says, ‘‘ this power is, and 
must remain an unknowable mystery.’’ We say, that without at- 
tempting to limit it in space or time, we may, and have suffi- 
cient ground for ascribing to it, wisdom, for example; that by 
affirming it to be a wise Power, we have passed the line be- 
tween the known and the unknown, and from that very affirma- 
tion, if from nothing else, we may draw other conclusions as to 
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the character of the Almighty ; and that since the idea of wisdom 
carries with it the idea of goodness, of purpose and will, we have 
the elements of personality, and know a Personal God. 

Now, where the disciples of the modern school of thought are 
apt to be led into sheer superstition, is just here: Nobody as- 
sumes to know all about God, but everybody confesses to a very 
limited knowledge ; and we are continually being told that, there- 
fore, we can be sure of nothing; because if we knéw what re- 
mains completely unknown, it might entirely upset all our present 
ideas. That skepticism proceeds from an over-scrupulousness 
in the service of truth, and is as really superstitious as any reli- 
gious scruples ever were. What call have we to concern ourselves 
about truth which must remain forever unknown to human 
thought? It never can upset our present ideas of the Universe, 
if we are never to know it. To begin with, we do not know that 
there is any such truth: if we did it would be no longer un- 
known. It is therefore nothing but an imagination, a bugbear, to 
frighten uncertain souls. All the truth in the Universe, so far as 
we are in the least concerned, lies open to our thought. It is 
possible for us, sooner or later, to know it; and because if we 
know it at all, it must be brought into relation with our present 
thought, though it may modify, it cannot upset or annul what is 
already known. This great field of unknown and unknowable 
knowledge is pure myth, an uneasy dream which has troubled the 
brain of some metaphysicians, but from which philosophy has 
always made haste to free itself. To be disturbed by it is like 
supposing that there may be some unseen planet wandering about 
our solar system, and liable on any day to shatter our little earth. 
Of course, we do not know that we see all the planets, but if 
there are any which we cannot see, they must be of such exceed- 
ingly thin consistency as would make collision fatal to them rather 
than to us. So of truth: so far as we may know it, we may be 
sure that it will fall into orderly relations with what we already 
know ; so far as it lies entirely beyond our powers of detection, if 
at all, it isso unsubstantial that we have nothing to fear from it. 
They who are so needlessly cautious about accepting what the 
best reason of to-day declares to be true, lest it may not conform 
to the absolute truth, which nobody can find out, or because some 
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discovery, a hundred years hence, may cause a modification of 
present views, are simply superstitious. A well-balanced mind 
will always take the results of that reasoning in which it can find 
no flaw to be essentially trustworthy and immutable throughout 
all eternity. 

Another way in which this superstitious regard for a mythical 
truth manifests itself is in the strained and painful efforts to 
be sincere, which have of late diverted so much attention to the 
mere trivialities of religious thought. ‘‘ Come out from your 
false positions! ”’ ‘* Lower your deceptive colors, and hoist your 
true flag!’’ These cries are resounding on every side, and 
while they have without doubt a certain amount of just provocation, 
they are also largely mingled with superstition. To be sincere 
does not mean that one should go about thrusting his idiosyncra- 
sies into everybody’s face, or that he must wear his inmost heart 
upon his sleeve, for the world to scrutinize. It does not even 
mean that it is never legitimate to conceal, willfully, something of 
one’s sentiments; for that may be done sincerely. Even saintly 
Paul is held up to the contemplation of righteous people as 
a dangerous teacher, because he said he could be all things 
to all men, for the gospel’s sake. Now Paul was far 
enough from holding the modern doctrine of expediency, which 
licenses any means to what is esteemed a good end; but he knew 
how to dress his essential thought in different garbs, and how to 
vary the emphasis upon special ideas, in order to commend his 
doctrines to different classes of people. He himself laid little 
stress upon the manner in which Christ fulfilled the Messianic pre- 
dictions ; but when his purpose was to make the Hebrews receive 
Christ, he could array the evidences upon which he knew they 
would place most dependence, as though they were to him all im- 
portant. The very fact that he carried his ideas so far, and 
planted churches among so many different peoples, shows what 
consummate tact he must have had in adapting himself to their 
various prejudices and habits of mind. Yet in all this he did 
nothing more than all men and women on the face of the earth 
do every day of their lives, and what they are perfectly right in 
doing,— namely, he attempted to find some place of common meet- 
ing between himself and other people, upon which he could gain 
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entrance to their thought and esteem. One can modify his form 
and style of work with reference to his surroundings, without be- 
ing either a Jesuit or a hypocrite. Still, there are ministers who 
feel it necessary, Sunday after Sunday, to preach ideas which 
they know will meet with no sort of acceptance, but will only 
shock and offend the great body of their listeners; who will not 
avail themselves of one particle of tact in placing their thought 
before the people, but feel bound to state it in the baldest possible 
way ; and who set that forth as the one true and manly course to 
pursue. There are people who feel obliged, wherever they go, and 
upon all possible and impossible occasions, to open up their being 
from its very depths, and display in order all their mental wares, 
lest some one shall be e‘ernally damaged by misapprehending 
them. There are yet other people who must be at pains to dis- 
avow names which they think very good,.and capable of being 
filled with great meanings, because they may be classed with 
some one else who does not catch the higher meaning, or who uses 
the term in an unworthy sense. All this, again, seems to me 
to be an over-scrupulous and superstitious way of insisting upon 
trivial things in trying to be honest and true. 

I wish to speak of yet one more of these modern superstitions : 
it is a superstitious regard for freedom. I think it very likely 
that I should go far beyond many of my listeners here, to-day, if I 
were to say to what extent I conceive authority in any matter of 
conscience to be pernicious, and to what extent freedom seems to 
me the essential condition of any true growth. Therefore I trust 
no one will accuse me of wishing to barter my birthright, if I say 
that one of the most pernicious things of the present hour is an 
insane fear which seems to rest upon many people that they may 
be somehow or other enslaved before they know it. I do not re- 
fer simply to the people who, in the name of freedom, are 
‘* shrieking crude social theories in our ears ;” for I do not appre- 
hend that the world stands in any immediate danger from them. 
But I mean, more especially, the men and women who are always 
emancipating themselves and others from religious bonds which 
nobody feels ; and who would have us believe that the moment we 
call one among men better than the rest, and worthiest to be fol- 


lowed as our example, we resign our freedom. All shall choose 
8 
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what name they please, but when men and women renounce the 
Christian name, expressly upon the ground that they cannot be 
free under it, and tell me, moreover, that, as a Christian, [ cannot 
be free, then I reply, That savors to my mind somewhat of super- 
stition. If I call Jesus Lord and Master, it is simply that I dis- 
cern in him my best conscience carried into action, and the 
promise that I may be able to put it into my action. So, then, I 
follow not the man Jesus blindly, as an authority; but I fol- 
low my own ideal of righteousness, taken out from the realm of 
abstractions, and clothed by him in flesh and blood. Will any one 
convince me that therefore I am a slave, or that the true way to 
emancipate the Christian world is other than to show them what 
the man Jesus was? However, the real evil of this superstitious 
service of freedom is not that it leads some few to openly discard 
Christianity. It is that it leads many, especially among young 
men, to avoid connecting themselves with the church, joining 
themselves to any great work, or accepting any great character 
as a model, because of a feeling that they want to stay always on 
the outside, and remain free to choose something here, or lend a 
hand there, as occasion may require. So far as the intellect is 
concerned, that is very good. But the unfitness of Free Religion 
(which is simply eclecticism among religions), to take the place of 
any existing religion, is that it must forever lack what in any 
particular religious system reaches the sentiments and emotions, 
and gives it half its power. The result of simply roving through 
fields of goodness and truth is, that one gets interested nowhere. 
He becomes spiritually expatriated. All his delight, like that of 
the ancient Athenian, becomes to see or to hear some new thing ; 
and he will be exceedingly strong minded if he does not degener- 
ate into a mere dilettante. 

I have by no means exhausted the catalogue of these modern 
superstitions. I might go on to speak of that which will not tol- 
erate poetry or idealism or imagination in religion, but will have 
nothing save Mr. Gradgrind’s facts: and beyond that I might 
prolong the chapter indefinitely. But, perhaps enough has been 
said to illustrate my thought that there may be superstition in ne- 
gation, no less than in affirmation. 


These things it is not altogether pleasant to say, in that it 
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seems something like criticizing one’s friends: and yet they may 
be safely said to be wholesome doctrines for all to keep in mind. 
It only remains to repeat the injunction, and again I address 
myself particularly to young men, to be careful that thought and 
action have some positive direction of their own, and do not simply 
run counter to other currents. Whom ye ignorantly worship, said 
Paul, Him declare I unto you. Whatever of truth or right we 
can declare to the world, is something gained, and is the surest 
cure for all its superstitions. 


“MODERN CHRISTIANITY, A CIVILIZED HEATHEN- 
ISM.” 


Tuts is the title of a very striking book, first published in Eng- 
land, and lately republished here in Boston by William F. Gill 


& Co. It is intended primarily as a remonstrayce and rebuke to 
the easy-going, self-satisfied members of the Church of England. 
But its earnest appeals, its indignant denunciations, and its pun- 
gent home-thrusts apply to the same class of nominal Christians, 
wherever they are, and whatever may be their denominational 
name. 

We recommend the whole book —it is a small one — to our 
readers. But for such of them as may not have it at hand, we 
publish extracts extended enough to give a tolerable understand- 
ing of the author’s purpose and spirit. 

The first impression made upon the reader is that the book is 
written in the interests of what is here called Free Religion. But 
as he goes on, he finds evidence of a deeper purpose and feeling, 
and is ready to accept the rumor that the author is in full sympa- 
thy with what is regarded as the extreme movement towards as- 
ceticism in the English Church, of which movement the Church of 
the Advent, in this city, is perhaps the best example that we have 
here. . 

The book purports to be an account of personal interviews be- 
tween an English clergyman, who is nominally the author of the 
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book, and his friend Curtis, a lawyer and a professed infidel, who 
is the principal speaker, and who entirely overwhelms the clergy- 
man by his superior arguments, though all the while he declares 
that he is open to conviction, whenever he shall find a living wit- 
ness to the reality of Christ’s mission. 

The clergyman thus introduces himself and his friend : — 


“On the whole, I am pretty comfortably off. I have good health, 
kind neighbors, and work which suits me. I do not know what a man 
can wish besides. I can drive my friends from the station in my own 
trap, and give them a very fair bottle of claret after dinner. It was on 
this wise that I entertained my heathen guest some weeks ago ; and, 
when we had drunk as much wine as was good for us, we made our- 
selves very particularly snug in my study, over a couple of long clay 
pipes and a small September fire.” 


Here follow extended extracts from different parts of the book, 
which we heartily commend to the careful and thoughtful attention 
of our readers. Is our Christianity of a kind to stand the tests 
which are here proposed? ‘Theoretically, it may be. But how 
is it in practice, in our principles and habits of living? These 
are the great questions which are here pressed upon us with irre- 
sistible force. 


«Tell me, my dear fellow,’ asks Curtis, the infidel, ‘what should I 
have to give up, if I turned Christian to-morrow?’—‘Give up? Oh! 
why —let me see. Oh! you would have to give up lots of things.’ — 
‘ Well, let us have one thing at a time.’— ‘Oh! of course: you would 
have to give up—let me see. You don’t drink, do you?’— ‘ About as 
much as you do, that is all.’—‘ Nor swear ??—‘ No, indeed! I think 
the habit extremely weak and snobbish.’ —‘ And I suppose your life in 
London, taking it altogether, is tolerably correct ?’ —‘ Every bit as cor- 
rect as your own.’— ‘Ah, well! you are an unusually good specimen, 
you see... Upon my word, old fellow, I don’t know what you would have 
to give up, exactly.‘ No, I see you don’t. But Christ would have 
known. If I had put the question to him, he would have told me to give 
up all that I had in the world,— to fling it, as if it were dung, at the foot 
of his cross,— and then to follow him.’ —‘ Oh, yes! of course,’ said I, 
knocking the ashes out of my pipe, and reaching out my hand for the 
pouch, preparatory to lighting up again. ‘Oh, yes! of course. If you 
put it in that way, 1 see what you mean.’—‘I do put it in that way. 
That is the way, as far as I understand, in which every question touch- 
ing Christianity wzus¢ be put. Now, look here, old fellow. You won’t 
be offended if I speak my mind. I am a heathen; and I don’t believe 
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in Christ one bit. I think the whole story of his coming to this earth in the 
highest degree improbable, so improbable that only one sort of evidence 
would induce me to accept itasa fact. That sort of evidence I do not find 
to be forthcoming ; and therefore I reject the entire narrative as mythical 
and absurd.’ —‘ And, pray, what sort of evidence is it which would convince 
you ?’—‘ The steadfast, personal witness to Christ, of those who profess 
to believe in him. I myself deny that any such person ever lived ; but, 
supposing he did live, there can be no question whatever what he said 
and did, and commanded his disciples to say and do; for, however diffi- 
cult the interpretation of your Bible may sometimes be with regard to 
doctrine, in the matter of practical conduct it is absolutely consistent 
from beginning to end. The text of the entire New Testament enjoins 
one leading principle, which no child can misunderstand ; and that prin- 
ciple is the downright literal renunciation of this present world. Every 
species of self-indulgence is declared to be sinful. The Christian is to 
permit himself no kind of pleasure but the pleasure which comes to him 
out of communion with Christ. At every point, in season and out of 
season, he is to fight with all his strength against the spirit of worldli- 
ness ; and, lest there should arise any mistake about terms, worldliness 
is over and over again defined, with palpable clearness, to be every 
thing and anything outside Christ. Without immediate reference to 
Christ, as to a personal guide standing ever by, no action is to be per- 
formed, no word spoken, no thought conceived. This is the sort of life 
which the founder of Christianity has bidden his disciples lead. Will 
you kindly tell me how many of them lead it ?’” 

“*Christ says distinctly, that you cannot serve God and mammon ; 
and you Christians, with one consent, have steadily resolved that that is 
precisely the thing which you will do. You are serving God and mam- 
mon every day. And you do so, not by reason of inconsistencies, which 
would be pardonable enough, but as a matter of deliberate purpose, be- 
cause you believe it to be your privilege or your duty. And, as far as I 
can judge, you good folks who call yourselves High Churchmen are the 
worst offenders of all. ... When the Belgravian fine lady, who has 
been lounging and frittering away her morning after a fashion of which 
any intelligent heathen would be ashamed, bids her coachman set her 
down at All Saints, Margaret Street, at five o’clock, where she pays, 
with many crossings and bowings, what she is pleased to call her eve- 
ning devotions to an almost unknown God, instead of being rebuked for 
her hypocrisy, she is very much applauded for her churchmanship, and 
is told that such a jumbling together of temporal and spiritual avocations 
is quite the correct thing. . .. Would Christ have tolerated such a 
woman in his presence for a single instant, without administering such a 
rebuke as would have rung in her-ears till her dying-day? Look at her 
at home, with her lazy habits, and her profitless pursuits, and her silly 
conversation. Look at her drawing-room, with its costly mirrors, its 
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luxurious sofas, its drapery, and its gilding. Christian, indeed! Why, 
you must know perfectly well that Christ could not sit in such a room, 
could not stand in it, could not so much as look in at the doorway, with- 
out condemning the monstrous iniquity of such wholesale waste and self- 
indulgence. Will the parson look in at the doorway, too, and tell her 
this? Not he. It would not be good taste, forsooth ; and I should not 
be surprised if her ladyship were to say that he was no gentleman.’ — 
‘My dear friend,’ said I, ‘you are talking a vast amount of nonsense. 
How could I possibly tell a lady to strip off her jewels, and give them to 
the poor? The people would all think me mad, and I should lose half 
my influence in the parish for ever and ever. ... 1 am sure we cannot 
afford to run such people down.’ — ‘I don’t run them down at all. I am 
perfectly satisfied with them. The thing which does not satisfy me is, 
that you should have the assurance to claim such people as Christians. 
They are not Christians at all. They are civilized heathens.’ ” 

“¢T look upon your archbishop, and your bishops, and all your clergy, 
with profound respect. I think them an excellent, industrious ener- 
getic, and gentlemanly set of men. All I say is, that they are not Chris- 
tians: they are heathens. . . . 1 know very well what Christ was like ; 
and I can see that your priests and bishops, as regards their attitude 
towards society, at least, are as unlike him as they can possibly be. 
They have absolutely nothing in common with him. They are outside 
his system altogether. They follow his teaching just so far as he taught 
principles which are common to Christians and heathen alike; and they 
cast him off at the very point where he becomes distinctively Christ, and 
ceases to be a mere philosopher. They are simply professors in a 
school of which Christ was the historical founder,—a school, without 
question, the most perfect in organization, and the purest in morals, 
which the world has ever known; but a school, nevertheless, and noth- 
ing more.’”’ 

“*You have read your gospel superficially indeed, if you have not 
gathered from it this.— that whereas the philosophers could but teach, 
and establish a sect, and die, Christ would abide with his Church for- 
ever. Patriarchs and prophets had striven darkly and dimly to repre- 
sent God to man; and they had failed. Christ was now to produce a 
form of testimony altogether new,—a testimony real, ever present, per- 
sonal,—a testimony which should proclaim the truth as plainly in mod- 
ern Paris, or London, or Berlin, as in’ Jerusalem or Galilee of old. 
Henceforth, men were not to hear of God, but to see him,—to see him, 
triumphing in every martyr’s death, glorified by each confessor’s cour- 
age, shining in the pure devotion of his faithful priests, winsome with 
the grace and loveliness of holy women, who had dedicated their lives to 
him. Herein, and herein alone, does Christ become anything better 
than the founder of a school. He is risen, you say ; he has ascended up 
again to heaven. But his Spirit, if he be Christ at all, must linger here ; 
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and, if his Spirit has any strength that can rightly be called divine, it 
must be manifesting him with a brightness which cannot be hid, 
wherever his saints and children dwell. Tell me, my friend, where- 
abouts such a place may be. It is not in your churches, where congre- 
gations of good-natured, worldly-minded men and women offer up 
prayers to God, with lips so insincere that they might just as well be 
offering them up to Jupiter. It is not in your bishops’ palaces, where 
the apostles of a homeless, footsore Jesus maintain with befitting pomp 
and circumstance the dignity of the episcopal chair. It is not in the 
snug country parsonage, where the rector has settled himself comfortably 
in the midst of rural poverty and distress, and his charming wife and 
daughters fare sumptuously every day. Such men, believe me, cannot 
be Christ to the thirsty, perishing multitudes ; and, because they are not 
Christ, they are nothing. That which men were yearning for, as the full- 
ness of God’s time drew near, was personal witness. Christ came, and 
gave itthem. That which men are yearning for now, crying for from 
street and garret and death-bed, aye, and from the closet of the student 
searching after truth, and the haunts of the man of fashion, who would 
fain be something better than he is, is personal witness. You Christian 
priests won’t give it them. You persistently withhold it. You dare not 
be to the world what Christ was.’ ” 

“¢ And yet,’ said I, ‘if you would go somewhere and hear a course of 
Lenten sermons, I den’t think you would have much cause to complain 
of our not speaking out with sufficient boldness and severity.’ — ‘ Ser- 
mons,’ repeated Curtis,—‘oh, ah! I have no fault to find with them. 
Your preaching is plain erough, and your Sunday standard of Christian 
holiness all that can be desired. You can afford to reach Christ, partly 
because, with the Bible in your hands, you could scarcely do less; and 
partly because, such is your confirmed unreality, it has come to be gen- 
erally understood that the precepts of pulpit oratory are to be very cau- 
tiously applied. You preach Christ, and then you have done with him. 
When you meet your flock on week-days, you meet them as other men. 
You are just as proud as other men, if you happen to be second cousin 
to an honorable, or on terms of intimacy with a lord. You are just as 
fond of your dinner as other men, and make quite as much fuss if the 
mutton is under-done. You are every whit as irritable as other men, and 
take offense as readily, if any one insults you. I have known dignitaries 
of the Church cut a man dead for six months, because he had offered 
them some trumpery affront. Christ, I am inclined to fancy, would have 
met one who had done him an injury, with a kindlier greeting than 
before. ’” 

“< We cannot understand you now. We have not the faintest notion 
what it is that you want us to do.. Your sermons tell us of one sort of 
Christ, and your conversation of another. In your gospel we see a 
Christ bruised, and covered with reproach, and laughed to scorn: in 
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your daily life we see a Christ who has grown ashamed of his poverty 
and low estate, has cast off the garb of the Man of sorrows, and has be- 
come a courteous gentleman, or a shrewd business-like man of the world. 
And, because we see these things, we don’t believe in any Christ at all. 
You are fond of preaching about the spirit of modern infidelity, and love 
to flatter yourselves that some half a dozen rationalistic Germans are re- 
sponsible for all the skepticism of the day. Let me tell you that the un- 
Christ-like priest is the truest source of infidelity. The free discussion 
of theological difficulties could shake no one’s faith, if the witness of the 
clergy to the truth of their own gospel were such as any reasonable man 
could entertain. Why should I believe, when, as far as my powers of 
penetration are able to assist me, I can see that you yourselves are only 
half persuaded to be Christians ?’” 

“¢* For myself, it is Christ, and only Christ, who can tell me anything 
about God which I care to know. If the age of miracles has ceased, it 
must be because the age of personal witness has begun. Never yet was 
man asked to believe in a supernatural God, without evidence supernat- 
ural. This is the evidence which I demand, and which, look where I 
will, I cannot get. Show me Christ, and he shall be my testimony about 
God. Why cannot you produce him? If ever he came on earth, he 
must be here. If he has gone away from you, and left his people all 
alone, the age of miracles must needs begin again, or men will rightly 
disbelieve. The modern Christian talks of belief in God, as if it were 
the easiest thing on earth. Why, it is the very highest effort of the hu- 
man mind. It involves a struggle between faith and reason, whose in- 
tensity can only be measured by the magnitude of the truths embraced. 
The unseen ard the infinite baffle me, bewilder me, distract me: only by 
some infallible proof can I be persuaded of their reality. Such proof 
I should discover in the working of a miracle before my eyes. You tell 
me that I cannot have such proof. Then | will have personal witness. 
I will have that testimony by which miracles in the physical world were 
superseded, when, in the spiritual world (if there be a spiritual world) 
God proclaimed a kingdom whose life and progress should be the might- 
iest miracle of all,—the kingdom of Christ in the hearts of men. I 
won’t be put off with a reference to some historical book, which may or 
may not be true. I won’t be put off by being asked to explain how the 
trees yield their fruit, or the earth goes round. . . . If 1 am to believe in 
God, it must be because I see him in Christ: if I am to believe in 
Christ, it must be because I see him in Ignatius, in Augustine, in Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux; because there are men and women living on this 
earth on whom he has left his mark so visibly, that it cannot be mis- 
taken,— men and women as firmly persuaded of his death upon the 
cross as if their own eyes had seen him die.’” 

“*It could not have been worth while for Christ to die, that he might 
win for man grace enough to enable him to serve God and mammon de- 
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cently in this life, and enjoy at the last a heaven in which it should be 
his highest happiness to serve God and mammon rather better than be- 
fore, but it was worth while for Christ to die, if, by his death, he might 
procure for man the power of closely imitating his pure and spotless life, 
and might thus prepare him, day by day, for fellowship with himself at 
God’s right hand. You tell us in your sermons that Christ is the corner- 
stone of Christian truth. Let me tell you, in return, that, unless Christ 
be the corner-stone also of Christian practice, the fabric of your Chris- 
tianity will tumble down. Accept the fact that his example is literally 
the model of every Christian’s life, and all things concerning Christianity 
become, I do not say credible, but, at all events, intelligible, and con- 
sistent with themselves. Then the precepts of the gospel are no longer 
unpractical and ridiculous, but hold up a standard which is meant to be 
attained. Then heaven ceases to be the impossible abode of easy-going, 
good natured, respectable members of modern English society, who 
could not by any means appreciate its joys; and we begin to compre- 
hend how incessant private prayer, and daily public worship, and works 
of self-denial and mercy, can form the only fitting preparation for a state 
of blessedness, wherein the vision of God will be man’s great reward, 
and Christ shall shine as the sun forever.’ ” 

“** My dear fellow,’ I expostulated, ‘you set up such a ridiculously 
high standard !’-—-‘I set upa standard? Indeed, I do no such thing. 
It is Christ, your professed example, who sets up the standard. It is 
the eternity of possible bliss in heaven that sets up the standard. It is 
the risk of falling into an everlasting hell that sets up the standard. It 
is the prayer that you mutter with your own false lips that sets up the 
standard. It is nothing to me. I don’t want you to follow the example 
of Christ : you would be very stupid company for me if you did. I don’t 
want you to live as if you were trying to win a place in heaven: there 
would be few points of sympathy between us if you did. 1 don’t want 
you to talk and act as if you were thinking of your solemn litanies in 
church : we should see but little of each other if you did. All I say is, 
in the name of common, decent honesty, be one thing or the other. Be 
a Christian, or be a heathen. Don’t repeat petitions which simply have 
no sense, except in the mouth of one who is copying Christ in every word 
and deed ; and then turn out into the world, and lead a life a trifle bet- 
ter, or a trifle worse, than that of an intelligent Hindoo. . . . You want 
me to lead a pleasant, gentlemanly life, and then try to make myself be- 
lieve that this was the life which Christ led; when the Bible says it was 
not. .. . If you will only believe it, my friend, there is no middle way 
between the Christianity of Christ and downright infidelity. ... You 
follow the example of a Christ of whom the gospel does not tell: you 
utter prayers which commit you to such a life as you do not pretend to 
lead: you talk of a heaven so little precious in your eyes, that, for the 
sake of winning it, you cannot give up the paltry joys of earth: you 

9 
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whisper solemnly about a hell whose terrors sit so easily upon your mind, 
that any trifling pursuit suffices to drive the thought of them far away. 
This is the personal witness on which a reasonable creature in search of 
truth is asked to believe in the astounding miracle of the incarnation and 
death of God. Pardon me, my friend, if I assure you that such testi- 
mony will convince no man whose assent is worth attaining.’ ” 

“*T am sadly afraid,’ said I, trying to look severe, ‘that I shall have 
to give you up, as a hardened infidel.’ —‘ Indeed you will,’ was the reply, 
‘unless you are prepared to favor me with proofs which are decently sub- 
stantial. Let me see Christians imitating Christ, — imitating not a Christ 
whom I could fashion for myself out of materials purely heathen, not a 
Christ whom society accepts already as the pattern philosopher, the 
embodiment of common-sense, the ideal man, but a Christ who at every 
point is making himself an intolerable offense to the un-Christlike, a 
thorn and a scourge to every man who does not lie stretched at the foot 
of his cross, weeping over the sins which nailed him there, loving him 
with a love which all the world can see, and fearing only lest he should 
sharpen the agony of his Saviour’s death by one unkind or unholy word. 
Show me a Chr'stian who is imitating visibly such a Christ as this, and I 
will show you a heathen who will confess that this marvelous tale of Christ 
and heaven has become credible to him at last, now that the marvelous 
witness he looked for is forthcoming. . . . | know for certain how Christ 
would be treated if he were here. I can see the press deriding him, the 
fine lady picking her way past him in the street, the poor flocking round 
him as a triend, the magistrate committing him to prison. Let me see 
his witnesses treated thus, and I will believe that he has sent them. 
Their Christ-like life in the face of cold modern refinement, in the teeth 
of cruel common-sense, shall be to me a miracle no less stupendous than 
the feeding of five thousand in the wilderness, or the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead. But while I see them claiming the right to live as other 
men, glorying in the fact that they have no peculiarities, smiling politely 
on sin, and caressed by those who would have spat upon their Lord, — 
so long as I see them thus, they shall teach me, if they please, the prin- 
ciples of Christ’s philosophy ; but they shall not dare to tell me that they 
are priests of a crucified Christ.’ —‘ Well,’ said I, ‘1 think I can produce 
a man whose life pretty well fulfills the conditions you lay down; but, 
then, poor fellow, he is as mad as a hatter.’ — ‘What is his name? and 
what special signs of insanity does he display ?’” 


Curtis is introduced to this new specimen of a Christian minis- 
ter. They find him in the church, a little before midnight, in de- 
votional exercises which move and agitate. his whole nature, while 
he is waiting to be called to visit a person afflicted with a deadly 


and contagious disease. Both the visitors are profoundly im- 
pressed by what they see. 
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“ At such a time, his cry for help rang piteously through the silent 
night, as he half sighed, half shouted, the long, wailing whisper of 
his trouble; and at such a time it was that Curtis and myself, 
unwilling to stop and listen, but more unwilling to retreat, gathered 
up, and stored in our memories for many and many a day, the frag- 
ments of his prayer. I will not venture to transcribe it: indeed, the 
words were far too sacred to be written here. But the point which struck 
me so forcibly, in Ainslie’s language no less thin in his tone, was this: 
the way in which the man had somehow got himself into the visible pres- 
ence of Christ, till he made you feel that he was literally following his 
Master about through every incident of the past day, and bringing all his 
actions, one by one, before his great Example, to see how far and where- 
abouts he had failed. It became evident to me, in spite of anything 
which my natural sense declared to the coxtrary, that the Christ to whom 
he prayed was at this moment every whit as close to him as he had ever 
been to St. Peter or St. John. He laid hold of him, he appealed to him, 
he caught at his hand for help, he looked up wistfully for his smile, he 
shrank away like a frightened child from his tenderest reproach. Christ 
was there, — nobody could doubt it, — there, in that chancel, holding com- 
munion with that prostrate form. Christ was there: and, as for me, | 
knew that | was outside the circle wherein he could be seen and felt ; 
that I was one of those who thronged and pressed, but could not get 
nigh to touch; nay, I told myself, in sober earnest, that I was a very 
scribe or a Pharisee, looking superciliously on. How many a long day 
and night must this poor fellow have spent upon his knees, before he 
could have learned how to bring Christ as near as this! How must his 
whole life have become one unceasing prayer! How must his very breath, 
as it came and went, have been drinking down deep draughts of grace, 


et) 


and sighing up to heaven for more ! 


They remonstrate with him against exposing himself to fatal 
contagion, as he is about doing. 


“« My life, sir,’ answered Ainslie, ‘is not mine, that I should give it, 
or spare, as may please me best. It is little enough that I have done for 
Christ ; and, if I can serve him better in my death than in my life, | can 
wish nothing happier for myself than that I may die.’ He wished us 
both a cordial good-night, and started off on his mission with the air of 
aman who had a great work to do, and meant to do it. ‘ There is a 
reality about that fellow,’ observed Curtis, as we were walking home, 
‘which upsets me altogether. I never saw anything like it before.’ — 
‘Yes,’ answered I: ‘ his character has so many good points, that one 
cannot help feeling for him. It’s a thousand pities that he is so fright- 
fully mad.’ —*‘ Ah!’ said Curtis: ‘they said something like that about 
Christ, didn’t they ? and about St. Paul, and all the rest of them. Mad? 
Yes, he certainly must be mad. Mad means different from everybody 
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else ; and, if Christ were now on earth, he would be so totally different 


from you modern English Christians, that you would most infallibly put 
him into an asylum.’ ” 


Ainslie, the devoted minister, took the disease and died. In his 


dying hours, Curtis and his friend visited him. Here is the way 
he talked to them: — 


“*T have been telling him,’ said Ainslie, ‘how right heis. Itis Christ, 
Christ only, Christ entirely, Christ as he lived and as he died ; not Christ 
as we modern cowards have dressed him up, so that he may look like 
other men. It is Christ, or else it is nothing. We are literally copying 
his life, or else we are civilized, gentlemanly heathens. For Christian 
truth has all the elements of a pro‘ound absurdity, excepting just this 
one only element, that it is rea/. Take away its reality, and it becomes 
ridiculous and impossible. Our mysteries are fables, unless we mean 
them: our God is a myth, unless we show him visibly to men. We can- 
not hold our own against the clever skeptic, because we have let go 
Christ ; and Christianity without Christ is, of all philosophies, the most 
unphilosophical. . . . Christ is as he was: his disciples are as they were. 
He can no more walk about our streets without insult and cruel mock- 
ings now than he could walk scathless about Jerusalem in days of old. 
As men treated him in the year 33, so do they treat him in 1872, and so 
will they treat him also in thirty-three times 1872. He is Christ; and 
good-natured, worldly men and women hate him. Let the Christian 
priest take this as the guage of his faithfulness, — that good-natured, 
worldly men and women hate Aim too. Oh, if they should love him, and 
flatter him, and welcome him at their godless feasts, and make him free 
of their heathen pleasures, how will he face that day, when his Lord 
shall search him through and through, and look for the marks of scourge 
and rod, but look in vain. . . . O Thou who hast borne with me so ten- 
derly all these years, and now wilt take to thyself the life wherein I have 
given thee back so little of thy love! accept, as my last poor offering of 
gratitude, the thanks I render thee for this great and exceeding mercy ; 
that, as I have followed —ah, so imperfectly !— thy blessed steps, thou 
hast ever walked before me, not as a mew Christ, grown dainty and 
refined, to suit the civilization of the age, but as the selfsame Christ of 
whom the gospel tells me,— poor and persecuted and laughed to scorn.’ 

“ Three weeks have passed since the foregoing pages were written ; 
and my friend Curtis has returned to London, to resume his practice at 
the bar. We stood together at dear Ainslie’s grave, till the last notes of 
the resurrection service had died away, and the choristers had come up 
by turns to cast in their parting gift of flowers, and take a long farewell 
of one whose like they will never see again. ... Not only was the 
churchyard crammed to overflowing, but the street itself would scarcely 
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hold the crowd of mourners. They who had misrepresented him, calum- 
niated him, ground their teeth at him for the pure example that he shed, 
now stood apart, and brushed off the great drops that started from their 
eyes, lest their weakness and their self-upbraiding shotld be seen. Ah! 
‘ We fools accounted his life madness, and his end to be without honor. 
How is he numbered among the children of God! and his lot is among 
the saints’ 

“ Three weeks have passed ; and I have just come back from a visit 
to the grave, over which I have got into the habit of liking to offer up a 
daily prayer that my death may be as full of hope as his, and my life — 
well, | have got into the habit, I am afraid, of zo? liking to think much 
about my life, since the day when I stood with Curtis in the chancel- 
doorway, and listened to our dear friend’s prayer. 

“1 walked slowly and sadly home, feeling more and more dissatisfied 
with my own position, and becoming at every moment more and more 
persuaded that this modern Christianity of ours is neither better nor 
worse than heathenism, civilized and refined; and that there is abso- 
lutely no middle course left open, to any redsonable man, between the 
literal, untiring imitation of Christ, in life and death, and the downright 
refusal to believe that he either lived or died. 

“Supernatural beliefs, I went on to think, do undoubtedly demand 
supernatural lives; and, if it is not worth our while to live the one, it is 
utterly foolish to profess the other. . . . All these years we have been 
preaching the gospel of unreality to the world; and the world seems as 
far from conversion as ever. Is it not rational to suppose that our 
efforts to make people good and happy might be more successful if we 
lived visibly before society as men to whom this earth is absolutely noth- 
ing, and the day of judgment is the only matter worth a moment’s 
thought ; or else admitted honestly that our standard has hitherto been 
too high, that we have exaggerated our knowledge of the hereafter, that 
Christ is but the idol of a popular superstition, and that it is enough for 
men to live soberly and peaceably in this present world ?” 


We believe that any Christian man who reads these passages 
thoughtfully will acknowledge their power, and feel that they are 
urging on him also the necessity of a more consecrated and self- 
forgetting life. Much of the theology of the book we do not ac- 
cept. Where the author speaks of our accepting “‘ literally ’’ the 
teachings of Jesus, and literally following his example, he de- 
mands that which is inconsistent with the figurative character of 
the gospel language and with all just rules of interpretation. 


“ Christianity is one of two things; and the whole matter before us re- 
solves itself into the question, which of these two things it is. Itis a 
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human philosophy, founded by a great moral teacher called Christ, who 
was so much better than Epicurus or Zeno, inasmuch as he hit upon a 
_ system which was better adapted for civilizing the world, and taught pre- 
cepts nobler, purer, more disinterested, more unselfish, than the precepts 
of any other school: or else it is a distinct revelation of God’s will, 
brought down from heaven by Christ the only-begotten Son; claiming 
not to improve upon human philosophies, but to supersede them, to upset 
them, to annihilate them ; establishing in their stead a kingdom mysteri- 
ous, supernatural, unearthly, opposed in every sense to the traditions of 
this lower world. Christianity is one of these two things ; but it cannot 
be both of them together.” 


We do not accept this statement. Christianity is both “a phi- 
losophy ’’ and “a distinct revelation of God's will.” Christ, the 
perfect man, in perfect and harmonious union with God, revealing 
to us the capabilities of our nature, and the principles of life by 
which all that is holiest and best within us may be cherished, at 
the same time reveals to us the mind and the will of God. In 
this revelation of man and God, and their relation to one another, 
is made known to us the highest philosophy that man can know, ° 
—a philosophy which fills out all other systems so as to supersede 
them, while it establishes “in their stead a kingdom mysterious, 
supernatural,’ and above this world, but not “ unearthly,”’ nor 
opposed in every sense to the traditions of this lower world.’’ 
Jesus “‘came not to destroy, but to fulfill; not to destroy our 
human faculties, but to fill them out; not to destroy nature and 
society, but to fill them out with a diviner spirit; not to destroy 
our earthly virtues and pleasures, but to endow them with a loftier 
aim and a holler joy. There are not, therefore, necessarily the 
sharp antagonisms which are here insisted upon between the reli- 
gion of Jesus and the pursuits and enjoyments of life. Under the 
regenerating and humanizing influences of Christianity, the world 
may be assimilated to Christianity till the time has at length come 
when * the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ.”’ 

We assent to much of what is here said of the antagonism be- 
tween the fashionable types of Christianity and the gospel of 
Christ. There is always an effort to provide some easy method of 
salvation, some substitute by which we may be spared the pain- 
ful necessity of laboring and making personal sacrifices ourselves, 
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and yet be saved. Against all such schemes we cannot protest 
too earnestly. The strongest language in the book before us is 
none too strong, nor its indignation too severe. 

So, in what it says of Christ as the “ corner-stone of Christian 
truth,” and ‘ also of Christian practice,” it is right. Without him, 
our Christian philosophy is ineffective, and the whole * fabric of 
our Christianity must tumble down.’’ It is only the living Christ 
—living still in the quickened, consecrated affections and devoted 
lives of his disciples — that stands through the ages as a witness 
perpetually renewing itself, and appealing to the minds and con- 
sciences of men. If men are not oftener roused, and stimulated, 
and ready to give up all and follow him, it is because of the fee- 
ble, imperfect type of the divine Master that is held up to them 
in the lives of his disciples throaghout his visible church. The 
Bible alone cannot convert men. It was not so in the be- 
ginning, and it never will be so. An _ easy, ostentatious, 
self-satisfied church may have a thousand communicants, but 
will never convert souls to Christ. It may delude, bewilder, 
mislead, and pervert them, and make them satisfied with a low and 
false idea of what is required of them. In this way, millions of 
men and women who think themselves Christians are wofully de- 
ceived, and live in a fatal illusion. When a church becomes rich, 
or fashionable, or powerful, or popular, it almost always begins to 
fall away from the true faith, and to substitute a form of belief or 
of worship for the true and living faith which shows itself only in a 
consecrated, self-sacrificing, Christ-like life. This is what is 
wanted in all our churches to-day more than anything else. This 
living and believing in Christ so as to be made partakers of the 
Spirit that was in him is the perpetual witness of himself which is 
to be found in his church, and which is to go forth to convert and 
subdue the world with increasing power from generation to gener- 
ation. Is this the type of Christianity that we are holding up in 
our churches and our lives? Is this the spirit in which our young 
ministers take up their sacred calling and carry it on? If so, our 
cause will certainly flourish. If not so, it will not and ought not 


to flourish. 
J. H. Morison. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. « 


“THe UNITARIAN REVIEW’ For 1875. 


In assuming the conduct of “The Review,” the editors have no 
new departure to announce. Their aim will be to make it serve 
as efficiently and adequately as may be the interests of religious 
faith and thought in the place which events have made for it 
among Unitarian periodicals. ‘‘The Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine,’’ out of which it arose, had been, for several years previous 
to the change of name, enlarging in scope, and broadening in pur- 
pose, to meet the demand which was generally felt for a journal 
which should represent more varied aspects of our denominational 
culture and activity. Excellent always as a religious magazine 
for the family, thus fulfilling the end it was established to accom- 
plish ; an inspirer and counselor always in spiritual Christianity 
and in the culture of the personal religious life, and containing, 
too, occasional, and at some periods very frequent, contributions 
of the highest value as representing the religious scholarship and 
intellectual wealth of our denomination, —*“ The Magazine’’ has 
tended, since the demise of ‘* The Christian Examiner,” to fill in 
part the place thus left vacant in our periodical literature. The 
desire was very general and deep for a theological review which 
should adequately discuss the religious movements and problems 
of the age, and thus honor our heritage of Unitarian Christianity, 
and help us to bear our part in the social and Christian activi- 
ties of the community. ; 

It was to meet this desire, and attain this result more fully, 
that Rev. Charles Lowe summoned the energies of his earnest and 
practical nature, and taxed his declining strength. He hoped, 
without making it less welcome or less useful in the religious 
home, to be able to command for ‘‘ The Review’’ a larger share 
of the products of the best Christian thought and culture in our 
body, and thus to make it representative of the scholarship, wis- 
dom, and piety of the denomination, not only in the departments 
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of critical and theological studies, but also in advocating and 
wisely guiding those great causes in which are embodied the 
supreme interests of society and of the Christian Church. The 
American Unitarian Association gladly assisted in this enterprise, 
and to it Mr. Lowe devoted the last months of his too early com- 
pleted life. The work dropped from his hands into those of one 
who has patiently and wisely labored until now, to develop it and 
carry it on in the same spirit, — how successfully, the volume just 
completed may safely be trusted to bear witness. The cordial 
approbation of many eminent in the denomination has not been 
withheld ; and the present editors may be permitted to allude to 
the many expressions they have received, from those whose opin- 
ions deserve regard, of sympathy and satisfaction in the conduct 
of “The Review,’’ and in the high quality of the papers it has 
contained, both as a justly earned tribute. to the value of those 
labors into which they enter, and also to indicate the direction of 
their efforts in the future. 

It will be their endeavor, then, to maintain the standard of 
excellence at which ‘‘ The Review’’ has hitherto aimed, in the 
publication of the most thorough and profound discussions of criti- 
cal and practical questions in religion which scholars and thinkers 
will furnish them, and in striving to direct the intense intellectual 
life of our time to the reverent and rational investigation of reli- 
gious truth, and its wise application in earnest Christian activities 
and an enlightened religious faith and life. 

They will seek to help the community to meet intelligently, that 
it may withstand successfully, those tendencies which are now 
working to rob society of its Christian convictions; or which, go- 
ing further, would empty civilization of what have been the most 
effective elements of individual and social progress hitherto, and, 
as a last result, eliminate the religious idea from human nature 
itself. Still more earnestly do they desire to set forth, in these 
pages, the positive grounds of a rational faith in the religious inter- 
pretation of life, and in the value and permanence of the Chris- 
tian ideal and the leadership of Jesus Christ in the religious prog- 
ress of the world. 

Never was Unitarianism so fully justified as to-day in its 


breadth of doctrine, and in the freedom and largeness of its 
10 
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historic spirit. On the other hand, recent deliverances of such 
theists as Francis Newman, and such doubters as John Stuart 
Mill, go far to justify the Christian position of all teachers and 
disciples of religious truth. The former expressly affirms the 
weakness of abstract beliefs or principles to command the inter- 
est or control the lives of men, as compared with those religious 
systems which are embodied in transcendent examples and fra- 
grant with the memories of generations of saintly lives. And it 
is, doubtless, partly because the latter traverses so entircly the 
lines of its current criticism of Christianity, that the extra-Chris- 
tian opinion of England and of this country is so dissatisfied with 
his posthumous work on Religion. That cold, cautious mind, 
illustrating and incarnating the adequacies and limitations of the 
understanding, trained to distrust and deny its own highest con- 
ceptions and hopes, might reject or hold in abeyance every deliv- 
erance of the spirit concerning religious verities, but could not 
put aside the beauty and glory of the Christian ideal, nor ques- 
tion its almost supreme utility when received as a rule of life. 

While in the new zeal of the researches in comparative theol- 
ogy many among us are emphasizing the similarities of historic 
religions, until all clear sight is lost in excess of light, or, possi- 
bly, all power of discernment is rendered difficult by universal 
haze, the really strong and large minds of the world, however 
much they may criticize Christianity, however much they may 
doubt concerning any solid basis of verity in religion, cannot help 
recognizing the divineness of Christ’s character, as portrayed 
in the Gospels, nor deny its unique and matchless influence in 
human history, and upon the characters and lives of men. 


But, while aiming to interest thoughtful and scholarly men, 
and soliciting the contributions of the wisest and most learned 
among us, it is hoped that ‘*'l'he Review” will not be found by any to 
be incomprehensible, unpractical, or dull. There may be occasion- 
ally, indeed, topics discussed in its pages of extreme value to the 
theological inquirer, but involving considerations foreign to the 
habits and studies of the general reader. It is believed, however, 
that this will not be often, certainly not usually, the case. The 
stronger and more vigorous the discussion of any topic of vital 
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interest to human life or thought, the more likely it is to reach out 
branches which lay hold of the mind and heart of every thought- 
ful man. Certainly, this is true of every discussion that shall at- 
tempt to state the positive results of thought and research, and 
to apply them in the conduct of life, and in the methods and organ- 
izations by which it is sought to elevate society and ennoble human 
nature and human existence. 

It is intended to devote some portion of every number of “ The 
Review ’’ to articles which it is hoped will not be, or be deemed, 
less thoughtful or less able because dealing with the more interior 
and personal relations of the religious life, or because discussing 
some of those varied topics of historical, biographical, or educa- 
tional interest which may well be made the common ground of the 
Christian, the man of letters, and the man of affairs. When we 
understand, indeed, how letters and affairs are alike the helpers 
of the child of God, on his way towards gaining the meas- 
ure of Christ’s full stature, we shall see how entirely both are com- 
prehended within the province of a theological review. 

It is hoped, however, that this breadth of view will in nowise 
interfere with distinctness of purpose. ‘The Review”? will not advo- 
cate every cause because it would wish to know the best that can 
be said of every cause. It will not attempt to be a text-book of 
universal knowledge, nor expect to furnish an arena for endless 
debate on all disputed points in morals or theology. It will not 
sacrifice all the utilities of accepted truth to the search for possi- 
ble truth. It will strive to explore, survey, and inhabit lands al- 
ready discovered, as well as to set forth in quest of new continents 
of religious knowledge. And in this quest also it will follow the 
lines of fairest promise, and choose the direction in which the 
consenting beams from past experience and achievement mark the 
course towards the heralding light of new attainments. 

Here is a body of facts, beliefs, religious usages, which we call 
Unitarian Christianity,— largely an inheritance from earlier gen- 
erations and other ages, but partly also the results of freshly-gained 
convictions. The Unitarian Church exists to honor and commend 
to the world these facts, convictions, usages, and to transmute 
them into life. That it may do this intelligently and efficiently, it 
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seeks to study all related facts, beliefs, and usages, and progres- 
sively to correct and vivify its own. 

Perhaps this is going far to say what should hardly need to be 
said, that this review exists for certain ends, which are indeed 
universal ends, but which it seeks to advance mainly through de- 
fined and already accepted means,— namely, the advocacy, devel- 
opment, and extension of Christianity as we understand it. It 
seeks to serve scholarship, religion, civilization, by the best state- 
ments it can command as to the way in which Liberal Christians 
are thinking, worshiping, and working in this age. 


In the fulfillment of this service, the value and success of “‘ The 
Review ’’ will depend mainly upon the numbers of those vigorous 
and well-trained Christian spirits among us who shall be interested 
to contribute to its pages of the results of their religious thought, 
their studies, and their experience. There is need of all the wis- 
dom and experience of the fathers, and all the enthusiasm and 
breadth of thought and research that are directing the Christian 
studies of the sons. The past year has made it evident that there 


is no lack of scholarship and literary ability among us, if only they 

can be made productive in the great fields of relizious investiga- 

tion and activity. With such help, we hope to be able to equip. 
and sustain a review, which shall not only be worthy of our history 

as a denomination, but also a welcome and valued helper among 

the great Christian influences of the age, and in all the varied in- 

terests of righteousness, religious culture, and the Christian life. 


MR. MARTINEAU’S ADDRESS. 


The position of James Martineau among leaders of religious 
thought is such as to make his recent address, upon ‘* The Tenden- 
cies of Modern Materialism,’’ an event deserving the attention of 
all thoughtful men. As a Biblical critic, or as a scholar in any de- 
partment of theological research, he may be reckoned one among 
many others; but as a thinker, dealing with the essential facts of 
the gou! and its relations to the universe, he stands confessedly at 
the head of his school, if not at the head of all living men. This 
address seems to us the most vigorous and happy of all his recent 
utterances, as the occasion was one calculated to draw forth his 
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profoundest and most characteristic convictions. We cannot un- 
derstand the statement of Mr. Conway, who says of it, in a recent 
letter, ‘‘ But it was impossible not to recognize in this last utter- 
ance of Martineau an undertone of hopelessness as to the near 
results of the conflict between the materialistic and the spiritual 
interpretations of nature.” To us, on the contrary, he seems 
serenely confident of strength, as he takes note of his opponents 
in their various positions, and rings his challenging lance in the 
centre of every shield. 

Mr. Martineau does, indeed, acknowledge the gravity of the 
results involved. He does also honestly advise that if the “ new 
faith’ is generally accepted of the unreality of an Eternal Mind 
and a moral government in this universe, it will be time to disband 
the forces of religious instruction, rather than attempt to retain 
them for the culture of “‘ emotion,’’ from which all truth has been 
discharged. He further admits the havoc which the new doctrines 
make among the formulas and symbols of current systems of the- 
ology. On the other hand, he boldly charges science, in the 
persons of some of its leading representatives, with borrowing 
some of the worst errors and repeating some of the most serious 
mistakes of theology; so that ‘‘ the exclusive pretension, long set 
up by theology, to dominate the whole field of knowledge, seems 
now to have simply passed over to the material sciences ; with the 
effect of inverting, rather than removing, a mischievous intellect- 
ual confusion, and shifting the darkness from Nature to Morals and 
Religion.’’ _He accuses the current materialism of identifying the 
lawless, instead of the everlasting, flow of orderly power with the 
Divine ; and, freely giving up to science the ‘*‘ How” of causa- 
tion, claims for religion the right to determine the ‘‘ Whence.’’ 
Science would become impossible as well as religion, if the method 
of the universe were not one along which mind could move. “ If 
it takes mind to construe the world, how can it require the nega- 
tion of mind to cons*.tute it ?”’ 

Nothing could be more complete than Mr. Martineau’s exposure 
of the jugglery by which, having imported all the potentialities 
of life and thought into matter, it is easy to build its atoms 
into vital organisms and evoke from them “all terrestrial life.’’ 
‘‘ Such extremely clever Matter — matter that is up to everything, 
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even to writing Hamlet, and finding out its own evolution, and 
substituting a molecular plebescite for a divine monarchy of the 
world, — may fairly be regarded as a little too modest in its dis- 
claimer of the attributes of Mind.” 

No part of the address is more masterly than the treatment of 
Force. He affirms that Forces, conceived as separate entities, con- 
stitute a scientific mythology. Power is one, because the idea of 
power is given, not in phenomena or in any induction from them, 
but in thought, falling into coincidence with nothing but will where 
we are personally conscious of exerting it. Living Mind is the 
type of causality. God is known, as force is known. “If you 
admit into the category of knowledge only what we learn by ob- 
servation, then is force unknown; if you extend the word to what 
is imported by the intellect itself into our cognitive acts, to make 
them such, then is God known.’’ The basis of religion is thus 
laid in the necessary assumptions of thought. ‘ Religion reaches 
its true ground, when, leaving the problem of what has happened, 
it takes its stand on what forever is. However the present may 
have come about, I find myself in it; in whatever way my facul- 
tics may have been determined, faculties they are, and they give 
me insight of my duty and outlook on my position. The beings 
that touch me with their look and draw me out of myself, the 
duties that press upon my heart and hand, are on the spot speak- 
ing to me while the clock ticks; and to love them aright, to serve 
them faithfully, and construct with them a true harmony of life, 
is the same task, whether I bear within me the inheritance of a 
million of years, or, with all my surroundings, issued this morning 
from the dark.’’ 

We do not understand Mr. Martineau as teaching in these ring- 
ing sentences that the soul has no need to take continually from 
the heritage of its past, and from its providential surroundings, 
suggestions and influences by which to shape its future development. 
He would doubtless be among the first to tell us that we must 
be on such terms with facts as to learn from them that for which 
the Eternal Purpose has freizhted them and wafted them to our 
presence. Only, what we are, no account of our history can 
change, nor help us much in comprchending, since it is to be 
learned by “ consulting the nature which we have and which we 
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” 


see.’ ‘The inner life of conscience and ideal aspiration supplies 


the elements and sphere of religion; and the discovery of duty is 
as distinctly relative to an Objective Righteousness as the per- 
ception of force to an external space.”’ Thus he meets Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s abstraction of * that, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,’’ by affirming that nothing “ makes for 
righteousness ’’ but One, who és righteous.” 

In the closing pages of the essay, Mr. Martineau examines the 
proposed substitutes for religious truth, and applies some tests 
of the ability of these substituties to evolve the higher senti- 
ments and convictions of humanity, and to serve in the exigencies 
of life. Rendering to individual skeptics of the reality of a Pre- 
siding Goodness in the universe the tribute of being better than 
their philosophy, he proceeds to show how inadequate prudence 
and considerations of utility are to sustain, much more to create, the 
nobler sentiments they honor and cherish; and in the threefold 
illustration of compassion, self-forgetfulness, and the sense of duty, 
shows how impossible it is to regard these as the result of the 
battle for existence, and how they shrink and shrivel where the 
battle for existence becomes the rule of life. So, on the hypoth- 
esis of a “*‘ Mindless universe,’’ all that seems noblest turns out 
to be actually hollowest, and religion becomes despair, and exist- 
ence itself the supreme evil. This negative demonstration is even 
more impressive than the positive statement, causing the results 
of the materialistic philosophy to appear as dreary as they are 
logically absurd. 

Our sketch gives but a meagre conception of this noble address 
whose closely packed thought admits of little abbreviation, but 
needs to be studied sentence by sentence. We commend it to 
the careful persual of all as timely and rewarding; especially 
to those who have lately read that saddest, because sincerest and 
most involuntary, statement of unfaith, the three essays of John 
Stuart Mill,—a book whose fundamental view is here briefly, 
and we think justly, characterized with startling distinctness and 
strength. Whoever may find this address depressing, we have 
found it singularly uplifting and inspiring. It is a chant of tri- 
umph, not of defeat and death. It is the secure song of the free 
soul, soaring above all the bars and clogs of its material “ envi- 
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ronment,”’ above all the mists of scientific or theologic speculations, 
and rejoicing in the divine adjustment of its pinions to the sunny 
air in which it floats and sings. 


JAMES WALKER, D.D., LL.D. 


Died, at his residence, in Cambridge, on Wednesday, the 23d 
of December, James Walker, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

It is difficult to convey to those who did not know Dr. Walker 
any adequate idea of what he was to those who knew him, or of 
the feelings of continued gratitude, love, and reverence with 
which they now regard him. By them no other memorial of him 
is needed than that which spontaneously rises before them when 
they think of him. His countenance and form, as they remember 
him, so full of dignity and power and sweetness, come to them as 
a fitting monument of what he was. The words of wisdom and 
of strength which he spake, tempered by the tenderest sympathy, 
the offices he filled in his private acts even more than in his pub- 
lic ministrations, the spirit of gentleness and kindliness which 
went through his whole life, increasing as it went, and embalming 
with its sweetness whatever he said or did, rise spontaneously to 
their thoughts, and fill out the portrait of the friend whom they 
loved, and the wise and great man whom they honored. But to 
those who had no personal knowledge of him, it is impossible to 
give any suitable impression of these things. 

There are public characters whose works are greater than them- 
selves. The able general, who controlled the movements of more 
than a million men during the last year of our war, does not, like 
Washington, rise in our admiration, as we come near him, even 
though he stands before us the ruler of a mighty nation. An in- 
timate personal acquaintance with many of the most gifted authors 
ends only in disappointment. The men are inferior to the name 
which they have gained. But here and there is a man of great 
eminence and outward success, who in himself is greater than 
what he does or says. When we are brought into contact with 
such a man, when we hear him speak, or see him act, or read of 
what he has done, we recognize in him the hidings of a power 
which excites a deeper sense of confidence and admiration than all 
the rest. 
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Such men cannot be described or painted. That which is most 
alive and effective in them escapes all our efforts to analyze or to 
embody it. Dr. Walker was of this class, inasmuch as he had in 
himself a life deeper, stronger, more subtle and effective than 
could ever be embodied in words. When he preached, there was 
a majesty and a pathos in the preacher, which gave to his words a 
power not their own. In conversation, even on grave subjects, 
there was a playfulness of humor, a delicacy of touch, an ease and 
deference in his mode of address, which made every one feel at 
home, and perfectly free to say whatever might come uppermost to 
his mind; while the weightiness of his thought and manner pro- 
duced a profound and lasting impression. This charm of personal 
intercourse, which drew young men into his confidence, was one 
great source of influence all his life long. But of this peculiar 
power it is impossible to give any proper conception. 

James Walker was born in Burlington, Mass., a small farming 
town between Lexington and Wilmington. He was fitted for col- 
lege at the Groton Academy. He was the master mind in the rec- 
itation room, while his schoolmate, Abbot Lawrence, was the lead- 
ing man on the play-ground and everywhere out of school. He 
was graduated with distinction at Harvard College, in 1814, and 
spent the following year as assistant teacher in Phillips Academy, 
at Exeter, where his rare qualities were appreciated by a few per- 
sons who then predicted his future eminence. In 1818, he was 
ordained to the ministry, in Charlestown, Mass., where he contin- 
ued to labor with all his mind and heart and strength, and with 
constantly increasing influence, more than twenty years. During a 
part of this time, he was associated with his friend and classmate, 
Dr. Greenwood, in the editorship of “The Christian Examiner.’’ 
As a writer and preacher, his power and zeal were felt throughout 
the whole denomination. Probably no part of his life was happier, 
or gave him greater satisfaction, or a more assured sense of doing 
good, than this period of his active ministry. 

In 1838, he was made Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy in Harvard College, and continued in that office fif- 
teen years. There is no department of instruction in our univer- 
sities more important than this, or which gives to a competent 


teacher more effective means of extended and lasting influence over 
II 
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the minds of his pupils. Probably no man has ever filled the place 
with more entire success than Prof. Walker. He was not an original 
thinker. He did not undertake to excite and stimulate the students, 
as some men have done, by his lectures. He was a wise and able 
teacher. He knew how to direct their studies, to expound to them 
the thoughts of other and greater men, to call out their powers, 
and to lead them into the habit of thinking for themselves on the 
great problems of human thought and life. 

His power here was not confined to the professorial room or 
office. He gained, as few teachers ever have done, the confidence 
of the young men who came to him for sympathy and counsel. 
During the last seven years of his professorship, there was prob- 
ably no man connected with the college who had so great an as- 
cendency over the students. He preached as one having author- 
ity. He was a wise and gentle counselor. Indeed, here was 
perhaps the one office which he filled with more original power and 
more distinguished ability than any other. LIfe saw too clearly the 
possiblé difficulties in the way of any proposed course of action, 
and had too little the quick intuitive perception of what ought to 
be done, and done at once, to be a great executive officer. But as 
a wise counselor, in all matters within the large compass of his 
knowledge, we doubt whether any man in his day and generation 
has been his superior, or has done a greater amount of good. 
From the freshman or sophomore, who came to him, self-con- 
fident, inexperienced, and ignorant, to the senior, who has be- 
gun to understand how little he knows about himself and the 
pursuits which lie before him, and who feels the need of some 
comprehensive rules or hints by which to be guided in matters of 
vast moment to himself, no one could find a more indulgent, saga- 
cious, far-seeing, truthful adviser than Dr. Walker, or one who 
would do more to stimulate and call out all that was best within 
him. We know of men high in office, and of remarkable ability, 
who ascribe their success through life, in no small measure, to the 
counsels which he gave them at some critical period in their col- 
lege course. We have no special means of knowing particularly 
in regard to it, but we do not doubt that asa member of the 
Corporation of Harvard University from 1834 to 1860, and after- 
wards as a member of the Board of Overseers from 1864 to 1874, 
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his enlightened and judicious counsels were of very great value 
in administering the affairs of the College. In these and other 
positions, as a counselor, he was fitted as few men ever have been 
to fill a most important place. He had no crotchets and no pet 
schemes of his own. The very absence of decisive opinions, in 
regard to most of the measures proposed for discussion, often 
made him all the more valuable as an impartial adviser. Espe- 
cially in his intercourse with young men, his large toleration, his 
genial sympathies, his playfulness and wit, his wide outlook into 
the many paths of usefulness and honor, his faith in the essential 
principles of truth and duty, his profound religious convictions 
and strong intellectual statements, enabled him to encourage and 
help them, without taking it upon himself to indicate to them the 
precise course which they were to choose. 

We have heard it intimated that Dr. Walker sometimes gained 
a reputation for great foresight by utterances which, like the 
Delphic oracles, misled men by their ambiguity. It is possible 
that on some occasions it may have been so, though of course, 
unconsciously, on his part. But, usually, even in what seemed 
like words of prophecy, his expressions had no doubtful or double 
meaning. And it must also be remembered, that, to one who looks 
quite through them, many of the problems of life, like those of 
mathematics, admit of more than one solution. He who can see 
widely enough knows that usually there are more roads than one 
to the same place, and he who can see far enough knows that 
there are more places than one to be reached on the same road. 

His power and attractiveness in private conversation, and with 
all sorts of people, can hardly be exaggerated. He had such a 
largeness of nature that he could take into his keeping the limita- 
tions of others on the most friendly terms. Even the idiosynera- 
sies which sometimes came in his way found a welcome reception 
in his broad and comprehensive hospitality. It must be confessed 
that sometimes these things did furnish to his keen sense of hu- 
mor an occasion for comical suggestions and inextinguishable merri- 
ment. But there was no assumption of superiority and no mixture 
of contempt or ill will in all this, — only an abounding overflow of 
the milk of human kindness. For no man ever had a quicker 
sense of what was due even to the whims and peculiarities of his 
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fellow-men. He spontaneously and gladly extended to them 
rights and privileges beyond what he asked for himself. Severe 
in the exactions which he laid upon his own heart and life, he was 
most lenient in his judgment of others. For serious offenses he 
had the deepest commiseration and sorrow. And both as a pri- 
vate man and as an officer of the college he chose not to see 
trivial aberrations, or even the excesses of thoughtless impulse, 
whenever they could with safety be overlooked. 

From 1853 to 1860, Dr. Walker was the President of Har- 
vard University. He was an admirable presiding officer, never 
dwarfed by the office which he filled, but always giving to the 
position more dignity than he borrowed from it. His administra- 
tion was a success. But we doubt whether he found in it the 
satisfaction that he had found either as a minister or a professor. 
And we doubt whether he exercised as great an influence over the 
students then as before. The duties of the President, at that 
time, were so largely of a disciplinary character that he could 
hardly hope to secure their confidence and affection as he had 
done. We believe that during the last seven years of his pro- 
fessorship he was doing more for the students than any other 
man connected with the University, and more than he was able 
to do afterwards in his more imposing and responsible office. 

During all these years, he continued to preach from time to 
time, and never with greater impressiveness and power than at 
the last. There was a perceptible failure of physical vigor, but 
no falling away in mental power, while all his pulpit services were 
pervaded by a deeper solemnity and pathos, and a mellowness 
which threw into them an inexpressible charm. He always rev- 
erenced and magnified the office of the Christian ministry. From 
his presidential chair, the most honorable position to which any 
man can be chosen by his fellow-men, he went, not down, but up, 
when he entered a Christian pulpit, to speak on the great interests 
of our spiritual and eternal being. Here was the throne in which 
he was clothed with the highest dignity, and from which he spoke 
with the most commanding authority. But it would be difficult 
for the reader even of his greatest sermons to form any concep- 
tion of the majestic power with which its most impressive passages 
were spoken. 
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During the fourteen years which have passed since he laid down 
the duties of his great office, he has been no idle spectator of 
events, but, in his quiet, thoughtful retreat, he has been sought 
after by young and old as the wise counselor, and the friend of 
every good enterprise. For ten years he has been a laborious and 
most useful member of the Board of Overseers, — rendering, in 
all, thirty-six years of responsible service to his Alma Mater. 

We haye never known a more successful life than Dr. Walker's. 
Doubtless he failed to reach the high standard of intellectual and 
moral greatness which he had set before himself, and thought of 
all that he had done with a sense of profound humility. But he 
sought always the highest ends by the purest means. In outward 
position he attained to all that his heart desired. ‘Whatever single 
errors in judgment or action he may have committed, he filled the 
great and responsible offices to which he was called with marked 
distinction and success, and-with the approbation of the ablest and 
best men. 

In one respect only, the rare felicity of his lot seemed wanting. 
With a heart that was always gladdened by the approach of young 
persons, and that entered into their lives with such an entire for- 
getfulness of self, he had no children or grand-children to enliven 
the home of his early manhood or to cheer his declining years. 
But he had the richest of all the outward gifts which God ever 
bestows upon a man. For many years he was blessed with a wife 
who entered with him into all his cherished interests and pursuits. 
Their hearts were alike simple and unambitious, and each was 
fitted to call out, and to encourage and strengthen, whatever was 
best in the other. He was not left a great while to go on alone 
without her. He bore the separation with the calmness of a 
Christian philosopher and the cheerfulness of a Christian believer. 
His final descent was gradual. He foresaw the end as he ap- 
proached it, step by step. He had no raptures; but great peace, 
and a perfect trust in God. 

A great man has gone from among us. The living forces to 
hold us up and help us along on the side of righteousness are less 
than they were a few weeks ago. He was one of the last of that 
remarkable body of men who began their active exertions here, 
sixty years ago, in behalf of a higher and more liberal school of 
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culture, which should reach through every department of educa- 
tion and morals, and especially enlarge the prevailing narrowness 
of Christian thought. They labored faithfully and well. Of all 
that goodly fellowship of able, hopeful, and helpful men, only two 
or three —dear and honored names—yet remain. By far the 
greater part have fallen asleep. They rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them, while their memory is cherished with 
tears and benedictions by those who thankfully recognize them as 
among the distinguished friends and benefactors of their race. 


CONSTANTIN TISCHENDORF., 


A cable dispatch announces the death of this distinguished phi- 
lologist. and biblical critic, in Leipsic, at the age of fifty-six. His 
successive editions of the Greek text of the New Testament, with 
their careful collating and weighing.of the various readings of 
ancient manuscripts, have put all critical students of the Bible 
under great obligations; and his death in middle life is a universal 
loss. Hardly any literary event of recent time is more interest- 
ing and remarkable than his discovery, a few years ago, of one of 
the very oldest and most valuable of all existing manuscripts of 
the New Testament in possession of the monks of Mount Sinai. 
The year whose earlier weeks witnessed the departure of the great 
rationalizing and skeptical theologian, Strauss, records at its close 
the death of the most eminent of German textual critics, whose 
whole life has been given to establishing the genuineness and ve- 
racity of those Gospels which Strauss began the work of his life 
by tearing into shreds and striving to remand into the realm of 
myth and fable. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 


It will be remembered that at the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association a resolution was adopted, to the effect 
that it was desirable to offer these works to every settled minister 
in America, free of charge. A new edition has been prepared in 
one volume, fairly printed on good paper, and well bound. The 
Association offers this handsome book of nine hundred and thirty- 
two pages octavo, to every settled minister, not owning Chan- 
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ning’s works, in this country. This is only more generous than the 
offer to send it, postage paid, to everybody else who wants it for 
one dollar. We hope a new generation will be led to read care- 
fully these works whose praise is too often a mere tradition among 
us, but which are so richly freighted with inspiring thoughts and 
ennobling views, and which contain, by the judgment of able crit- 
ics here and abroad, some of the masterpieces of English prose. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS AND GENERAL CONVENTION. 


We were obliged, by the pressure of other matters on our pages, 
to postpone speaking of this subject, as we had intended to do, in 
the December number. ‘The “‘ Conference” of our own body in 
September, and the “ Council’’ of the Orthodox Congregational- 
ists in the same month, was soon followed by the “* General Con- 
vention” of the Episcopalians, at New York, in October. The 
methods of the several bodies are so characteristically different, 
and present so many points of contrast, that it will be interesting, 
even at this late day, to dwell a little in detail on the proceedings 
of this latter assembly. 

More significant of the real life that is in this large and respect- 
able denomination of Christians than any action of its formal 
representative organization, was, to our mind, the meeting of the 
Episcopal Church Congress which immediately preceded it. The 
idea of this gathering was taken from a similar one which proves 
highly successful in the Church of England. It was proposed to 
bring together representative men from all the different schools of 
thought among Episcopalians for free conference and discussion. 
An attempted veto by Bishop Potter, of New York, whose unfor- 
tunate letter showed a painfully “ ecclesiastical ’’ temper, had the 
effect of preventing high churchmen and timid men from present- 
ing themselves. Perhaps, however, this result was not wholly in- 
jurious, since the papers that were read, and the discussions upon 
them, were throughout pervaded by a genuine scholarship and man- 
hood which make them most refreshing reading. A considerable 
part of the discussions dealt with the subject of clerical education, 
in a spirit of wholesome criticism of its narrowness and partialness, 
a fine paper on this subject being read by Dr. Howard. An ad- 
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mirable speech by Bishop Whipple, of missionary fame, followed 
a striking paper, by Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, on “ Doc- 
trine and Ritual.’’ Said Bishop Whipple, among other things, 
“One of my clergy came to me and said, ‘ Bishop, there are fif- 
teen hundred men up here in that northern forest. I think some 
of us ought to go there and preach the Gospel.’ ’’ — “ I think so 
too.”’—* I am not quite sure whether I ought to begin with, ‘ Dearly 
beloved brethren,’ in the light of a tallow candle in a log cabin.” 
My answer was, “‘ Brother, go there and tell the story of the life 
of Christ, with the warm words that go from your loving heart, 
and when you come back you need not report to me the service 
you have used.”’ 

We are glad to notice the wise and manly words of Dr. Osgood, 
who pleaded that “ the scriptures are catholic; the sacraments 
mostly are catholic; and manhood is catholic, not to be trodden 
under foot by anybody, without law, under the protection of the 
Holy Spirit, and in the kingdom of God.” 

The learned_and courageous address by Dr. Washburn was one 
of the ablest and most forcible papers that we have ever read, — 
a grand argument for a church comprehensive in the true sense. 
We cannot refrain from quoting a portion of his remarks on ‘* The 
Episcopal Church and the Universal Church.’’ He said, — 


“ We prize it [the Church] as witness and keeper of all that is truly 
catholic ; we prize its creeds above the all-special Confessions ; its litur- 
gy as the golden chain that binds us with all saints; its Episcopate as 
keeping for us the Apostolic type and the historic continuity of the body. 
But our catholicity is not the contradiction of our Protestantism ; it in- 
cludes it, it integrates it. No notion of an absolute authority destroys 
the supremacy of God’s Word. No claim of an exclusive Episcopate 
bars out our brethren in the one Church of Christ. We shun the fatal 
blindness which leads a cloistered mind like Pusey to dreams of an £i- 
renikon on the basis of Trent with a Latin Communion ; nor do we look 
for living unity by alliance with a Russo-Greek body, which has slum- 
bered like the Ephesian brothers in its charmed cavern since Nice, and 
only rubs its sleepy eyes in wonder what this Anglican Church may be, 
and whether it be orthodox about the Filiogue. We accept the historic 
plan of a Lutheran Communion, and do not forget that it has some ele- 
ments of rich catholic antiquity nobler than our own. We find room for 
the theology of Calvin in the great history of doctrine and of spiritual 
life. We recognize all the Puritan has done for freedom; the Presby- 
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terian for defense of divine law against tradition ; the Methodist for his 
glowing love to Christ’s poor, and the Quaker for his pure benevolence. 
We can work with them, so far as they work for the common truth and 
life of the one Master ; and so, only so, can we impart whatever we have 
larger than their systems, if we feel that we are not a boastful fragment 
of the body, but one part of that Holy Catholic Church, in which and 
for which we have our being. Pardon me, if I can only say thus briefly 
what needs so much of fuller and careful statement; yet I trust I have 
not failed in giving you a clear outline. This was my dream on entering 
our communion. Would to God I could have seen its reality! But the 
age of its Hookers and Leightons has gone; other ideas, other tenden- 
cies, have swept us into the frozen sea of an ecclesiastical tradition, and 
now we are seeing with our own eyes what we have lost in the power and 
life of such a church in this divided time. Others around us have grown 
broader in sympathy, and thrown off their sectarian tendencies. We 
have grown from a noble body into a sect, and one of the most formal. 
Yet I will not regret it; I believe it could only be as the Church of Eng- 
land and our own passed through these years of battle to gain the bet- 
ter truth; and when the Catholic revival, now setting in its last brill- 
iant, ritualistic splendors, has passed away, it will leave a truer knowledge 
of the principles of the Church of Christ and of our own reformation, a 
larger learning than patristic tradition and a unity such as no time before 
has seen. Meanwhile, it is left for us to labor for it, not to go out of our 
communion to find a perfect church, which exists nowhere, but to abide 
in it, to fight the good fight of sound scholarship and Christian manhood, 
to strive in all earnest ways to break down the false barriers, to use ev- 
ery effort for the cause of a real unity, assured that whatever may be the 
future of this Communion, whether it do God’s work or whether it with- 
er away, we are in the church and kingdom which has his life, who is 
yesterday, to-day, and’ forever. 


In view of this, and of almost all the other voices of this ‘* Con- 
gress,” we do not think the words of Dr. Bellows, in “ The Liberal 
Christian,’’ too strong, when he says that ‘‘ no religious assembly 
previously gathered in this country has ever given evidence of a 
more open and Christian temper, or proof of a more scholarly, 
thoughtful, and deliberate design to render service to the church 
universal.” 


Perhaps as marked a contrast as any presented by the different 
representative religious assemblies, convened in Septemher and 
October, is td be noticed in the diverse character of the sermons 


preached at the opening service of each. 
12 
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That by Rev. Robert Collyer at our own Conference, at Sara- 
toga, was heard by many of our readers, and is now in the hands 
of most of them, in the authorized “‘ Report’’ of the Conference. 
We need, therefore, only say of it that it is marked by the au- 
thor’s exquisite touches of spiritual genius. In our December 
number we gave some account of the sermon by Dr. Storrs, before 
the Congregational Council at New Haven. ‘That was eminently 
a discourse stamped with the best characteristics of the New 
England training and culture, resolutely grappling with the great 
speculative difficulties of the time, in the true intellectual fashion 
of the type of thought which the Puritans have impressed upon 
their descendants. The sermon preached by Bishop Selwyn, of 
the English diocese of Lichfield, before the Episcopal General 
Convention, was equally characteristic of the body for whom it 
was prepared. It was a simple religious exhortation to unity and 
peace, which must have derived the chief part of its impressive- 
ness from the honored personality of the preacher. Bishop 
Selwyn is justly one of the most marked figures on the English 
Episcopal bench, having done long and eminent missionary service 
in distant lands before his recall to England, and being a natural 
leader of men. 

The special errand which brought him and other dignitaries of 
his church across the ocean to the General Convention, at New 
York, was evidently to persuade that body to endorse the plan of 
calling another “‘ Lambeth Conference,” — a repetition of that as- 
sembly of all the bishops of the English Church and its allied 
branches (except Bishop Colenso) which Archbishop Longley con- 
vened in 1867. A curious and heated debate was called out by 
this proposition, which developed a surprising amount of latent an- 
tagonism to England in the respectable assembly. Dr. Mead, of Con- 
necticut, stated that this was “ a resumption of the farce of 1867, 
when certain bishops went four thousand miles to join in a social 
tea party.”” The Convention was evidently divided in opinion, 
whether it would be a meaningless meeting, or whether there were 
ulterior designs of establishing a “ Patriarchate’ over all Epis- 
copal Churches. Finally, a non-committal resolution was adopted, 
that “all exchanges of friendly greeting — whether by bishops in 
conferences or otherwise — are especially welcome to the Church.”’ 
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Another point of contrast which is presented by the Episcopal 
General Convention to the other ecclesiastical gatherings of which 
we have spoken, is in its legislative character. Its sessions were 
occupied by discussions, protracted and wearisome, of matters of 
greater or lesser importance within their own denomination ; but 
always to the end of passing some vote or enacting some canon 
which should be law upon the subject. To those outside of that 
religious communion there is something profoundly depressing in 
much of this debate. As we read the colums of reported talk, so 
much of it has to do with “‘ mint, anise, and cummin,”’ rather than 
‘*the weightier matters of the law,’’ that we wonder in this nine- 
teenth century, when men are doubting if there be a God, or if 
the soul has any real existence, to see a great representative reli- 
gious body occupied three weeks largely in discussing clothes and 
candles. We recognize, however, the necessity, in a body gov- 
erned as is the Episcopal Church, to have legislative enactments 
on a great variety of subjects. But we are Jed to ask whether 
the very fact that such incessant legislation, on subjects often 
trivial, is required, is not itself an argument in favor of greater 


independency and freedom in the various churches and congrega- 
tions ? 


The secession of Bishop Cummins occasioned the passage of a 
new canon making orderly provision for such cases. A long dis- 
cussion of the Episcopal “‘ Hymnal’’ developed an entire dissat- 
isfaction with that collection, whose strongest defenders could say 
no more for it than it was a temporary expedient. 

But the main cause of controversy was the question of ritualism, 
which makes so deep a dividing cleft in the Episcopal Church. 
The great majority of the delegates had come together with the 
intention of passing some sort of restricting legislation on this sub- 
ject; but it was after all sprung upon them early in their sessions, 
by the necessity of voting on the confirmation of the election of 
Dr. Seymour to be bishop of Illinois. After the earnest debates 
which resulted in his rejection by the Convention, solely on the 
ground of his supposed ritualism, it was to be expected that some 
strong measures would be adopted, looking to the suppression of 
such tendencies in the Episcopal communion. By a great major- 
ity, a canon was finally adopted, prohibiting the clergy from cle- 
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vating the host as an object of worship, and from any act of ador- 
ation toward the elements. “ Ritualism,’’ says “ The London 
Spectator,”’ “is a delicate plant which grows freely only in bog- 
earth, not on the firm soil of lay-sense and practical knowledge.”’ 
Those best qualified to judge, however, pronounce that this canon 
will really amount to nothing in the way of effectual restriction of 
these idolatrous practices. 

A very strong instance of the tenacity with which the Episco- 
pal body clings to the infallibility of its liturgy, was shown by the 
overwhelming rejection of a petition signed by over five hundred 
clergymen, more than a sixth of all, for an alternative form in the 
office for infant baptism, on the ground of conscientious scruples. 
Dr. Vinton pleaded for this in a noble speech, but the iron rule 
was re-affirmed, not without bitter and contemptuous words, by the 
Convention disallowing the change of a single word or letter. 
How far this result was owing to a feeling that it would be espe- 
cially perilous to urge this departure from the ancient order after 
having successfully invoked the conservative spirit to avert changes 
in an opposite direction, is a question of much interest which we 
can only raise. A more agreeable side we should not fail to 
notice in this unusually noteworthy Convention of the Episcopal 
Chhreh, as showing the way in which it undertakes to deal with 
some of the practical problems of the time. We refer to the re- 
ception of a full-blooded Indian delegate, and to the grand mission- 
ary meeting at which Bishop Hare, of Niobrara, gave an intensely 
interesting account of his impressions of the Indians and of their 
capacity to receive Christian truths. 

It is by such signs as are given by this and by the utterances 
at the “ Church Congress,’ of a vital Christianity not stifled by 
its forms, that that church obtains the respect of many who are 
profoundly alienated by “‘churchism”” in all its varieties of narrow- 
ness, bigotry, and conceit. A generous article in ‘‘ The Christian 
Union,” suggested by the General Convention which we have been 
describing, seems to us to breath the true spirit in which Chris- 
tians of whatever school should criticise and seek to learn from 
one another, and suggest some points in which Liberal Christians 
especially may be profited by studying the real strength of the 
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Episcopal Church. We regret that we have room only for its 
closing words : — 


“In the great elements, of worship, of the reverential qualities, of 
sympathy with the line whence we are sprung and respect for the teach- 
ings of the past, the Episcopal Church ministers usefully and nobly to 
the whole company of Christ’s people. In wishing her a fuller emanci- 
pation from the spirit of dissension and the spirit of exclusiveness we 
only wish her a more abundant entrance upon the great harvest-fields 


which are white before all earnest laborers.” 
F. 


OF THINGS AT HOME. 


In entering upon a new year, we are led to think what object 
we have in view in presenting these notes of home and foreign 
life. A bright little paragraph in “The Arcadian,’’ called the 
** Scissors Man,”’ has aroused our sympathy and magnified in our 
view the office of the newspaper cutter. The writer begins with 
Thomas Hood, with the men who write for “* Punch,” for the New 
York, Boston, and Western journals, and comes down at length to 
the modest country editor. All those charming extracts, bright 
sayings, delicate bits of news, tender reminiscences, which occupy 
a quiet corner in our papers, he attributes to a being of genius 
whom he styles the “ Scissors man,” —a man who has the power 
to see at a glance, what it takes other men an hour to find out, the 
cream of a journal; and, better still, who has the power, we sup- 
pose, to amalgamate these stray thoughts and facts with his indi- 
vidual freshness, until he brings out something unique and pecul- 
iarly his own. 

We do not aspire to so happy a pedestal as this, and there are 
some points where our work differs. Although we would be glad 
to please and stimulate the thought of our readers, there is a 
work of still more importance for the magazine which we have in 
view. It is to promote Christian fellowship among all branches of 
the church, and also to bring the moral and educational move- 
ments of the community into notice, and give them our hearty 
sympathy ; although we may not always agree with the methods of 
our fellow-men, and may prefer our own little niche in the house- 
hold of faith, we desire earnestly to make the world feel that all 
lovers of their race are working upwards to the same ends. The 
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Abbe Michaud, in an article upon the Conference at Bonn, among 
the Old Catholics, thinks they made a mistake in trying to bring 
about theological unity, when unity of faith is the one thing need- 
ful. He believes this theological unity would be actually hurtful, 
producing ‘ a shapeless, motionless, and dead theology.” The Rev. 
Mr. Atwood, in an essay before the Congregational Club of Essex 
County, on the ‘* Laws and Limits of Christian Fellowship,’’ says, 
** We exaggerate the scope of Christian fellowship. . . . We seem 
to think it puts the official stamp on a man. It must be an indi- 
vidual matter, conditioned upon individual worthiness.” He says 
his Universalist brother may deny what he himself thinks a scrip- 
tural doctrine, but if he loves God and man “he fellowships him, 
although he fights his doctrine.” In their conclusions, he says, 
men should “lean to the side of fairness.” Our Free Religious 
friends are not so far off as we are apt to think on both sides, 
when we argue together. Mr. Higginson says, ‘‘ There is a 
tendency among the churches to get nearer to one another, and 
all around the cup of good will is passed.’’ He believes it is the 
time to increase this good will, *‘ born not of logic, but of love.”’ 


Mr. Frothingham, in a valuable paper on the “ Spiritual Force,” 
speaks of the social and affectional element as the one great power, 
and quotes the words of Jesus, as the great friend and stimulator 
of human love : — 


“ Jesus said, ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ And soit was. The glowing, ador- 
ing thought of the friend they had known and honored brought to them 
the inspiration of his character, and poured a fresh tide of enthusiasm 
into their fainting hearts. There was no mystery about it. The expla- 
nation is quite simple, as simple as the filling of a basin when connec- 
tion is established with the river. Two or three have more humanity 
than one. Collective life is more abounding than individual life. And 
when the collective life is rich and various, as it easily may be made by 
thought, if not by personal communication, the enhancement and exal- 
tation of power cannot be measured. The mental and moral expansion 
is immense.” 


We would like to ask one thing of our readers, which we hope 
will not be considered an impertinence, nor out of harmony with 
the subject of Christian brotherhood which we have been discuss- 
ing. It is this, that each person who receives this review will 
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make a little effort to lend it to some one else out of his or her 
own circle who may not find it convenient to take it. Itisa 
matter of regret that we are not able to afford it at a lower price ; 
but by this simple method it will be brought to the eyes, we trust, 
of many, in and outside of our denomination ; and, what is better 
than all, a spirit of Christian fellowship may thus be promoted, and 
draw us together as one great family in Jesus Christ. 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 

An interesting book has lately appeared in London, called the 
*¢ Literary Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch.” Mr. Deutsch . 
was a quiet man but little known, and one of the list of contribu- 
tors to Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.’’ He published an 
article on the Talmud which made him famous, and would have 
accomplished much more work, had not his life been thwarted by 
bodily disease, which finally cut short his days. 

He was born at Neisse, in Prussian Silesia, in 1829. At the age 
of six, he entered the gymnasium, and remained there two years. 
He then was placed under the care of his uncle, a Rabbi of great 
learning and a thorough student of the Talmud. The boy’s dis- 
cipline was very severe ; his studies were incessant, with little time 
for recreation; he acquired thus his close habits of study, and 
probably also an enfeebled body, so that he always looked back 
with a pang to those years, although he reverenced the memory of 
his good and learned uncle. He says, — 


“ Before I knew how to read and write the language of the land 
wherein I was born, my lips were taught to stammer the Aleph-Beth, and 
to recite my prayers in the tongue of David. As I grew up, Homer and 
Virgil stood side by side on my boyish bookshelf with the Mishnah and 
the Midrash. And before I was inured in the Academe of Plato and 
his friends, it was deemed well to steep my soul for a time absolutely in 
that ocean called the Talmud; and to teach me fierce dialectics in the 
discussions of Rabina and Rab Ashi before I learned to contrast the 
fierce lightnings that shook the rafters of Sura and Pumbeditha with the 
mild, serene, ironically smiling lips of Socrates.” 


In his thirteenth year he entered the highest class of the gym- 
nasium ; but his masters soon found they had nothing more to teach 
him, and he was admitted to the university. He occupied him- 
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self there with history, psychology, the literature of his own 
country, and learned the English language. He supported him- 
self in the meantime by giving lessons. In 1855 he joined the 
British museum, and worked there for fifteen years with untiring 
industry. He furnished matter for Chamber’s “ Encyclopedia,” 
Smith’s “‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” Kitto’s “ Biblical Literature,” 
beside preparing articles for the literary journals. In 1857 he 
published his famous essay on the Talmud, in “The Quarterly 
Review.’’? He made a visit to Syria to gratify the enthusiasm 
and longing of his heart, for his parent soil, but returned broken 
in health. He shortly afterwards went to Italy, where his ex- 
hausted frame, prostrated with study and disease, seemed to rally. 
He wrote from Rome that he was “ tumbling from Heaven into 
Heaven,” and that his “‘ soul was one shout of Glory Hallelujah.”’ 
Such joy, fleeting as it was, makes us feel sad at the thought of the 
continual disregard of the laws of our being, by the denizens of 
earth, especially the pure, the gifted, and exalted ones. Yet we 
can hardly blame our noble fellow-men, whose aspirations go so 
far beyond their frail bodies, if they forget the simple laws of God. 
We must rather blame those who train them in youth to a perver- 
sion of their powers, or those in the community who throw ob- 
stacles in the pathway of a great man’s career of philanthrophy, 
until he dies of weariness, like our own Horace Mann. This pic- 
ture is not however allsad. The rapidity with which Prof. Deutsch 
rallied in Italy, leads us to feel with joy the rejuvenating power of 
the soul, and that what seems in our friends at first sight a per- 
manent decay of the powers is only a lying-by of the faculties, 
until some favorable breath of God shall freshen them and stimu- 
late them to new life. If the sweet air of Italy can instantly 
quicken the soul and body of a jaded man, though only for a brief 
season, what must the atmosphere of heaven do at once for the 
emancipated spirit? He went the next year to Egypt, and made 
faint efforts to do his old work, but his physical frame was power- 
less to carry out the thoughts that gleamed through his brain and 
he sank with no hand to register them. He came back to Alexan- 
dria, and there died on May 12th. 

His cherished plan was to write a complete work upon the 
origin, the contents, and the religious philosophy of the Talmud. 
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The plan enlarged itself before his vision, and although it may 
seem to us a dry field of research, we know that all fields are dry 
to those who have not the power nor the love to draw forth their 
hidden riches. We must remember that he was a Jew, born to 
love the rabbinical lore; and knowing what treasures have been 
bequeathed to us from the Hebrew history, its pioneers, its judges, 


its poets, and its prophets, he felt that this book must be the cul- 
mination of all. He idealized it undoubtedly, and expected too 
much from its effects upon religion and civilization. Yet such a 
mind as his must have found truth and beauty where others saw 
it not; and it is therefore a source of regret that any patient 
thinker, who would explore the past, should be lost to the world. 

His estimate of the New Testament was what we should expect 
from one of his race. He was interested in its history as a stu- 
dent who feels that the study of it bears upon his subject, but we 
do not see much comprehension of its beauty or power. He 
thought that many disconnected parts of the Old Testament pro- 
phecies might be filled up from the Talmud; and his estimate of 
this cherished volume was boundless as his own nature, so that he 
speaks often sadly of his contemplated work : — 


“It is not merely,” he writes in 1869, “the results of hard and tedious 
dry-as-dusty investigations which I carry about with me and write into 
books, but those certain human problems which underlie them and give 
them tone and color, and have begotten all those ancient matters, and 
which are so wondrously like the problems with which we do battle and 
are worsted. It is the continuity and solidarity of refined mankind 
which I have in my mind, and the sameness of its achievements, of its 
loves and hatreds, and prayers and curses, and conceptions of what is 
good and evil, and godly, positive and negative; and reflecting upon all 
this I find that I have nothing more to say, and ought to lay down a pen, 
which properly speaking, I have never taken up. But all this is so con- 
fused and wild, . . . and I cannot take comfort in the thought of death, 
—I want to live,—there is so much life, hot, full life within, that it 
shrinks from darkness and deadness. I envy those who can fly on the 
mind’s wings to this harbor of refuge ; I cannot follow, but keep tossing 
outside in my broken craft through foam, and rock, and mist.” 


He had no power to understand or love the Man of Nazareth, 
and sees only in his teachings the doctrines of the rabbis. One 
tribute he pays to Christ when he says, ‘It is the glory of Chris- 

13 
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tianity to have carried those golden germs, hidden in the schools 
and among the silent community of the learned, into the market 
of humanity.”’ A writer in “ The London Inquirer,” in reflecting 
upon his opinions in regard to the authority of the New Testa- 
ment, says very fitly, “‘ Clearly, no theory of the origin of Chris- 


tianity can be true which omits to take account of the mind of 
Christ.” 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


The present condition of this church ought to command the at- 
tention of all Protestant Christians. The most ardent lover of it, 
M. Guizot, says, “* France will not become Protestant, but Protes- 
tantism will not perish in France.’’ The great desire of his life 
seems to have been to promote fellowship between the Protestant 
and Catholic churches in his country. We must pardon him if he 
could not show a liberal spirit in his own communion, and try to 
appreciate what he did to promote friendly feeling among the two 
sects. As far as our observation in France extends, we should not 
say there was much bitterness between the two, but rather an in- 
difference among the Liberal Catholics and a quiet fanaticism 
among the devoted. On the other hand, the indifference among 
the Protestants seems to have pervaded the Orthodox Protestants 
of the national church, as was evinced by the cheerless appearance 
of their churches, until the liberal party sprung up among them, 
and aroused them to a vigorous defense of their cherished dog- 
mas. 

It may be interesting to our readers to take a view of the ac- 
tual state of things in the Protestant Church of France at this 
time. The original Reformed Church does not appear to have 
had any confession of faith. The local churches were governed 
by Consistories, which were supposed to be grouped into Synods. 
These Synods were, however, never held, and had in fact become 
obsolete. The Pietistic movement which took place in England 
at the beginning of this century, aroused a counter party there, 
and also in France and Switzerland. ‘“ The Strasbourg Review” 
was one of the fruits of it, and in our day ‘‘ La Rennaissance’”’ 
and “‘ L’ Alliance Liberale,” bear witness to the liberal thinkers. A 
few years ago the Orthodox party resolved to put an end to liberal 
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thought, and they induced the French government to call a Synod, 
the long-forgotten Synod, which was to be the means of putting 
down their adversaries. They arranged that a confession of faith 
should be obligatory upon the members of the assembly. We all 
know how many earnest pastors, like our friends M. Coquerel, 
August Dide, M. Fontanes, were ejected from their parishes for 
non-subscription. The matter has come up anew this past autumn. 
The government feels the necessity of taking some decided step 
in answer to the solicitation of both parties. ‘The position is a 
very awkward one. The orthodox majority was so small, that, if 
the government yields to it, half the church will be deprived of 
legal rights. In Nimes, for instance, which has always been a 
stronghold for liberal thought, a thousand Protestants would own 
the temples, and seventeen thousand be left out in the cold. 

The government will probably be obliged to form two branches 
of the Reformed Church. Those who are inclined to speak dis- 
paragingly of the French Protestants would do well to remember 
their history, the noble band of Huguenots who suffered untold 
miseries for the cause of truth, who united in themselves the hero- 
ism of the old regime, the honor of the ancient knights, and the 
domestic affection which make their family life to-day one of the 
sweetest pictures on the pages of the novel. Their practical 
energy, skill, and industry we know was without parallel, and 
France to this day feels crippled by the loss of those refugees, 
whom she sent abroad to enrich other lands. 


SWITZERLAND. 


In Switzerland we find the same troubles fermenting, only un- 
der a diferent order of things. The great change in 1847, which 
introduced republicanism into the church, has made it, in the 
words of a distinguished Swiss, no longer “ Une Eglise Clergé,’’ 
but “ Une Eglise Peuplé.”” The consistory at Geneva consists 
of thirty-one members, of whom twenty-five are laymen. The 
pastors are elected by the inhabitants of the parishes themselves, 
A great many causes of contention naturally have arisen. The 
Orthodox party have been too timid, and feared the progress of 
new ideas, while the Liberal party have shown themselves often 
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elated by success, overbearing, and ready to call in their demo- 
cratic supporters, who, however sound may be their politics, are 
not always, in Switzerland, the most spiritually-minded adherents 
of Liberal Christianity. Among the conservatives, Dr. Carlin and 
M. Tournier are the most conspicuous. M. Tournier has pub- 
lished a sprightly little book of French verses for children. The 
death of Prof. Munier, and of D’Aubigné, has deprived the Swiss 
Church of two men who were ever anxious to reconcile conflicting 
parties. Such men are much easier found in Switzerland than in 
France, although even she has produced them. Prof. Bouvier, 
the son-in-law of Adolphe Monod, published a lecture of late on 
the future of the Protestant Church. He is a man with all the 
piety of the old school, but he opposes any dogmatic confessions, 
and lays down two formulas for acceptance: first, The church 
free and voluntary, and the state neutral and just; second, The 
church founded on a simple declaration of a personal engagement 
to a Christian life. 

We confess to a strong affection for the French-speaking Prot- 
estant Church. We have had opportunity, during two winters in 
France and Switzerland, to hear every Sunday the preachers on 
both sides, liberal and conservative, and when even we take up the 
French Testament the tones of their voices come to our memories, 
their oft-repeated and affectionate address, ‘* Mes Chers Freres,”’ 
their unction and their self-forgetfulness. Above all, we seem to 
hear their beautiful Canticles, so redolent with the beloved name 
of Jesus, and appealing so earnestly to the heart and soul of the 
weary and fainting believer. May peace and charity soon de- 
scend upon these churches. 


In Russia a colony of Germans called Mennonites, settled since 
the time of Catherine the Great, are preparing to move across the 
Atlantic. They are noted for their intelligence, thrift, and their 
patriarchal habits. They are like the Quakers in their aversion to 
war, and that is the cause of their departure from Russia. They 
have hitherto been exempt from military service, and lived a 
peaceful and happy life; but of late they have been called upon 
to serve the Empire, and this demand has disturbed them in their 
peaceful habitations. Little bands of them now are already on 
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their way to our far West, and we understand they are endeavor- 


ing to obtain an act of Congress which shall forever exempt them 
from military service. 


INDIA. 


We have received a letter from our friend and missionary, Mr. 


Dall. We quote a portion of it: — 
S. Inp1A, Oct. 16, 1874. 
Dear Friend, — Hearty thanks for vour letter which came to me a few 
days ago. Heaven is to me a boundless field of missions. How glad I 
shall be when I am called thither to join my brother Charles Lowe. To- 
day, I thank God that your spirit is one with his, — so perfectly that we 
three are sure to meet there, to marshal our hosts of little ignorant ones, 
our Sunday schools, in the brighter and freer world. Dead! No! God 
is no lunatic to crush his finest work as soon as ready for use. No! We 
are the dead. He lives, loves, works, sees, and our faith will come to 
sight, — only let us work while ’tis seed-time here. The news of our 
brother Charles’ ascension reached Calcutta, July 31. Pressed by work, 
and many letters awaiting reply on my desk, is my excuse for not writing. 
May our Father bless you for the opportunity of a hearing you now open 
in the monthly “ Note-Book” for my work, which is growing very large 
and engrosses my every faculty. So God calls you to bless those that 
give in America, as well as those that take in India. 


He encloses a few of his letters, which, as he says, speak better 
for his work than he can. One is from Samuel Roberts, the grand- 
son of the well known William Roberts, now dead, so long a friend 
of the India mission. He, with his father, William Roberts, Jr., 
conducts a Sunday service in their chapel at Madras. Another 
is from Miss Chamberlain, our lady assistant in Calcutta, who 
speaks of her High School of sixty-one Hindoo girls. ~ There are 
about four hundred pupils in all the four schools of different 
grades in Calcutta. Another letter is from a “ Catechist,” as he 
styles himself, in Secunderabad, who has a small school of poor 
boys there, and addresses Mr. Dall as Reverend Father, and 
with the Oriental forms of obeisance. Another letter is from a 
Hindoo, near Bombay, who may not be wholly converted, but loves 
Channing, and scatters our tracts among his brethren. Another 
letter is from a school-master in Salem, in the hot plains where 
Mr. Dall is to meet him in conference. A call also comes from 
South India, where an carnest Hindoo is trying to obtain a hall 
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large enough for a Brahmo Somaj meeting, with the hope evi- 
dently of getting Mr. Dall to address them. 

The American Unitarian Association assists in sustaining Mr. 
Dall’s mission, but it has many good objects that claim atten- 
tion, and we would like, without calling upon it for any addi- 
tional help, to send out a New Year’s gift in the shape of a small 
sum of money to aid our missionary in carrying out some 
cherished plans which may be dear to his heart. Any of our 
subscribers who feel so inclined, may send their contributions to 
Mrs. Charles Lowe, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Prof. Max Muller gave an address of late, as President of the 
Aryan Section of the International Congress of Orientalists. He 
spoke a good word for the Vedas, which, he said, probably disap- 


pointed many persons, because they expected what was not to be 
got from it : — 


“It is simply because the Vedas,” he said, “is so different from what 
it was expected to be, because it is not like the Psalms, not like Pindar, 
not like the Bhagavadgita; it is because it stands alone by itself, and 
reveals to us the earliest germs of religious thought, such as they really 
were ; it is because it places before us a language more primitive than 
any we knew before ; it is because its poetry is what you call savage, 
uncouth, stupid, horrible ; it is for that very reason that it was worth 
while to dig and dig till the old buried city was recovered, showing us 
what man was, what we were, before we had reached the level of David, 
the level of Homer, the level of Zoroaster, showing us the very cradle of 
our thoughts, our words, and our deeds. I am not disappointed with the 
Vedas, and I shall conclude my address with the last verses of the last 
hymn, which you have now in your hands,” — copies had been presented 
by the Professor, as a souvenir, to each member of the Congress, — 
“verses which, thousands of years ago, may have been addressed to a 
similar meeting of Aryan students, and which are not inappropriate to 
our own: ‘Come together! speak together! Let your minds be concor- 
dant; the gods, by being concordant, receive their share one after the 
other. Their word is the same, their counsel is the same, their thoughts 
are as one. I address to you the same word, I worship you with the 
same sacrifice. Let your endeavor be the same! Let your hearts be 
the same! Let your mind be the same, that it may go well with you!’” 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Dr. Heinrich Voigt, in his “ Fundamental Dogmatik,” tries very 
severely the reader’s patience, by seven hundred pages of octavo, but 
rewards it in the end. He writes as a supernaturalist, and he sepa- 
rates natural religion from revealed religion. But his spirit is liberal ; 
he is not bound by the creeds; and his orthodoxy does not lead him 
to criticise unjustly or to attack savagely. His book is in four parts. 
The first treats of philosophy, or natural religion; the second, of re- 
vealed religion and its relation to reason; the third, of historic or 
traditional religion; the fourth, of the science of revealed religion. 
The peculiar feature of the book is its theory of inspiration, as a 
dynamic influence in the soul of the writer: supernatural, yet vary- 
ing in shade and degree, according to the temper of the man or the 
need of the hour and the theme. 

2. A singular book, fantastic, polemic, passionate, almost mystical, 
is the theologico-philosophic treatise of Moritz Venitianer, “der All- 
geist.” He calls it “ Panpsychism, a Supplement to Hartmann’s 
Philosophy of the Unconscious.” Soul is the primitive principle of 
all world-life. The intolerance of the writer is excessive. He has 
small respect for other philosophers, thinks that Kant is a sophist, 
and that his writings are “wishy-washy.” It is probable that these 
writings will outlive the lucubrations of Venitianer. 

3. The immortality of the soul is the disputed question of our 
time. Can it be proved? Prof. G. Teichmueller thinks that he has 
proved it in his treatise (Ueber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele). He 
first defines matter and spirit, and identifies them. Matter, so-called, 
is essentially the same as soul; and that soul is substance is proved 
by its unity and simplicity. Now, this absolute, simple substance can- 
not die. Soul in itself is eternal; but the conscious personal immor- 
tality of individual souls is not quite clear to Herr Teichmueller. He 
thinks that it may be necessary, if souls are to fulfill their proper des- 
tiny. At any rate, progress is the law of development, and men gain 
by dying. At the close there is an attempt to answer the question, 
“ What shall we do in the life tocome?” It is answered vaguely. 
We shall have higher and deeper experiences than those of earth, but 
we do not know what these will be. 
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4. A valuable tract, though it contains nothing very new, by Herr 
M. Appel, is entitled “ Quaestiones de rebus Samaritanorum sub im- 
perio Romanorum peractis.” The historical sketch of the Samaritans 
is compiled from good sources, and the scanty tale of their persecu- 
tions and sufferings under the Roman rule is touching. The ap- 
pended examination of the Samaritan sect of Dositheans is curious. 
To get at the truth about the Samaritans from the writings of their 
hereditary enemies is by no means easy. Appel’s treatise may be 
read in connection with the English- work of Nutt. 

5. The claim of Dr. Lawrence Reinke in his latest exegetical 
volume (Beitraege zur Erklarung des Alten Testaments), which con- 
tains a full commentary on the book of Micah, with a new translation, 
is that he has taken great pains to make it accurate. But from 
Roman Catholic writers no scientific commentary can be expected. 
He borrows grudgingly from Protestant scholars, and concedes to 
them only what he must. This commentary is no exception to that 
general rule. It may be good for Catholic students, but free students 
know where to find better, even in the verbal renderings. There are 
mistakes in interpreting Hebrew words, and more use is made of the 
Latin translation than of the Syriac or Chaldee paraphrases. It is, 
nevertheless, a hopeful emancipation of thought. 

6. Superintendent Gruetzmacher’s essays on the Philemon Epistle 
(Betrachtungen ueber den Brief St. Pauli an den Philemon), are not 
in the nature of a commentary, either exegetical or dogmatic. The 
sayings of the apostle only suggest divers gracious advices and pious 
thoughts on social questions, the relations of classes, of capitalist and 
laborer, of master and servant, and the like. Their tone is gentle, 
but pitiful; and they have a salutary dread of rationalism and radi- 
cal views of theology and the Bible. The writer thinks that practi- 
cal Christian love and mercy are good substitutes for theological 
wrangling. 

7. What is “Hesychasm”? Dr. F. G. Stein tries to tell this, in 
his “ Studien ueber die Hesychasten des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts.” 
He does this only in part, and wrongly confounds the Hesychasts of the 
ancient Greek Church with the Quietists of the seventeenth century. 
These two kinds of mystics have not very much in common. The 
resters, as the word “ Hesychast” implies (from the Greek Hesuchazo), 
were not thinkers or even dreamers, but dull monks, who stupidly 
waited for special Divine illumination. The anchorites of Mount 
Athos were the founders of the sect. Dr. Stein’s work is careful and 
conscientious, and he interprets fairely the Hesychast notions. But 
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he hardly gives so intelligent an account of them as Engelhardt. The 
essence of Hesychasm is the assertion that men, if they are only in 
the right frame of mind, can have direct and personal intercourse 
with God. 

8. Perhaps the best notice that can be given of Edward Zeller’s 
latest book (Staat und Kirche, Vorlesungen an den Universitet zu 
Berlin gehalten) is a statement of the table of contents. After an 
introduction, we have the historic development of the relation of 
state and church in ancient and medieval times; the unity of the 
state and church; the theocracy; state churchism; the division of 
state and church; the leading forms of association ; to which of these 
does the church belong? summary of results. The church doctrine. 
The cultus. The church constitution. Church management. Church 
training. The clergy. The spiritual orders. Church property. In- 
dependence of civil rights upon ecclesiastical conditions, The family. 
Marriage. Civil marriage. Mourning and funeral rites. Civil mourn- 
ing. The school. ‘The care of the poor. When Zeller handles such 
topics as these, we may be sure of original thought and ingenious 
argument. 

9. Two works upon the Hussite War have recently appeared. 
One of them is the second volume of Palacky’s elaborate history 
(Urkundliche Beitraege zur Geschichte der Hussitenkrieges) ; the 
other is a smaller work of one hundred and fourteen pages by a 
younger writer, Dr. Friedrich Bezold (zur Geschichte des Hussiten- 
thums). In thoroughness, of course, the second book is inferior to 
the first. But its style is easy, its sketches are spirited, and the en- 
thusiasm of the author for the Hussite party, if it is too strong, is 
contagious. Perhaps he oVerestimates the influence of the Taborite 
wars upon the later German uprising of the sixteenth century. And 
certainly these wars were disastrous to Bohemia, in the destruction of 
the middle class, and the enslaving of the peasants. 

10. A comparison of Prof. Edmund Pfleiderer’s little book (Erin- 
nerungen und Erfahrungen eines Feldprediger aus dem krieg des 
Jahres 1870-71), with the reports and letters of the chaplains in our 
American war of the Rebellion shows a curious likeness of experi- 
ence in the military life of the old world and the new. The German 
chaplain gets bigotry shaken out out of him, and finds good in all the 
sectarian confessions, as they show in the camp their practical fruits. 
He even has an apology for superstition. The narrative is not very 
well written, but its detail is interesting, especially in its revelation 
of the German soldier’s intellectual life, and of the hospital treat- 

14 
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ment. The chaplain here keeps up his religious dignity, and does not 
forget that he is a man of God, or fall in with the wicked ways of 
military life. 


A Theory of Fine Art. By Joseph Torrey, late Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 

This book is made up of Lectures given by Dr. Torrey in his pro- 
fessorship in the University of Vermont. It has this special interest, 
as the memorial of a beloved scholar who served his day well in the 
cause of good learning, and also as the first step taken toward that 
stated instruction in art which is now getting so much attention in our 
schools and colleges. It will get more paid to it, both in its theoreti- 
cal and practical bearings, as its deserts get better understood. 

The abstract style which looks out on one, as he gives these pages 
a turn, classes this as outside books in vogue upon the subject of art. 
It smacks of a past generation, which quoted Schiller, Alison, Cole- 
ridge and Dugald Stewart in this matter. It belongs to the past also 
to speak of the Apollo Belvidere as “considered the most perfect 
work that has come down to us from antiquity.” He no longer has 
such consideration, and he never deserved it. He is a superb decora- 
tion always, but no longer keeps the first place in sculpture. Crit- 
icism, like Death, loves a shining mark, and this handsome long-legs 
has been hit of late with shafts of ridicule more fatal than his own 
arrows to Niobe and her interesting family. She too, and Laocoodn, 
will hardly get such consideration now as used to be paid them, and 
as is hinted here. 

One is inclined, at first blush, to question how this will stand con- 
trast with books of the modern, more concrete style and treatment, — 
with the vivacity, say, of Taine, and the eloquence of Ruskin. Be 
it confessed, however, that that eloquence is sometimes erratic and 
misleading and that vivacity grows audacious often, and at times 
coasts riskily close upon offence. This book is of a sedater sort, 
high-reasoning and well-reasoned. I fancy its idealist author claim- 
ing that he did not write for any day or fashion, but for thought, and 
did not lay out to catch the vogue with his book. Indeed, it is not 
for those who wish to be entertained, or to come upon some short 
cut to the knowledge of art. It is all sober, and in staid form of 
logic. But it is sure of fit audience. They who will read with the 
attention the book exacts and deserves will not find it wanting in 
liveliness or eloquence. Only, it is not the vivacity of the French- 
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man’s fancy, and of his nimble, fine-trained eye, but the animation of 
the New Englander’s quickened moral sense and fine intuitive faculty. 
And its eloquence is what rises in the rising of the enthusiasm, not 
bruited but not unfelt as we read, which the writer feels for the ideal 
principle and spiritual philosophy in which he grounds his “Theory 
of Fine Art.” 

Theory is not an attractive word nowadays. It points too much 
to the metaphysic which is overslaughed now by other methods. But 
this bides its time. It takes this season to correct itself, and, perhaps, 
to have its old-time arrogancy taken down a bit. But it waits to take 
a new departure, by and by, to fresh research of truth and larger 
discourse of reason. Does not Mr. Lewes consent now to a future 
for it among the sciences, — he who was of late the challenger and 
champion for the empirical, and a very Mr. Greatheart against old 
giant metaphysic? At any rate, to theorize of art will always be at- 
tractive, and will lead thoughtful persons to be venturing new state- 
ments, or old ones respelled. And always, among these attempts, the 
ideal and spiritual will hold their place, leading the artist to his finest 
works, the student to his finest conclusions, and the lover of art to his 
finest delights. While the physical, in the theory and practice of art, 
shall be found leading it ever into the commonplace and trivial, or, 
into what is lower and worse, the metaphysical, in some large sense 
of the word, will find room to assert itself, and make art poetic, ideal, 
and something nearer the name given it of divine. 

“There are three ways in which ideas pre-eminently manifest 
themselves as living powers in the practical life of mankind, namely, 
—in art, in ethics, and in religion.” This is the opening sentence. 
And this is the theory in a nutshell; ideas, living powers. Luther 
said words are alive, have hands and feet. How much more ideas! 
Here we have, at the start, the temper of the book, and the ground of 
its method and argument. It is not afraid of the “ high priori road.” 
It says, “ The will and the imagination, acting independently of our 
whims and caprices, and in free conformity with that reason which is 
their true law and basis, are the a priori element and principle, never 
to be lost sight of in a philosophical system of morals or of art.” 

It is to be observed, also, that, at the start, making a high claim for 
art, it puts it nevertheless in its place. This is not first place, though 
it be ever so bright and fair and good a thing. Premising art, ethics, 
religion, as the ways to realize ideas esthetical, moral, spiritual, the 
writer proposes to “treat in the following pages the first of these 
ways for the realization of ideas, and also the lowest, sinee it can 
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never rise higher than to the completeness of living on the side of 
its form.” Art comes last of the three, the Martha, the Leah, made 
to serve. Its completing and completeness are on the side of form. 
Which, by the way, reminds one of what a very different authority, 
George Sand, says somewhere, “ L’ Art, ce n’ est que forme.” 

This, taken from the first page or two, shows the quality of the 
book. And if, by its style, it is close and exacting, and not at all the 
entertaining reading many seek, it is bracing and elevating. 

Here are some passages which I mark as I read, to note this high 
temper of the book. 

Is not this a high enough definition of art? “It is a striving after 
the absolutely perfect, grounded in the infinite longings of the human 
soul.” And again, “What is the secret of this endless charm (of 
beauty in art)? I do not hesitate to say it may be expressed in a 
single word, and that is truth,—truth as seen in the coincidence of 
the ideal and real. . . . The beautiful is truth,—the truth of eter- 
nal, as distinguished from merely accidental, arbitrary, or conven- 
tional relations.” 

That exasperating saying, “I only know what pleases me,” which 
affects one like a door shut in his face, and with which many seem to 
think to close up the whole matter of art, and finish all talk about it, 
gets no countenance here. “Nothing is so easy as to mistake that 
which is agreeable to the animal for that which shows itself as beauty 
only to the higher nature, to the man. A true taste discriminates, 
and never confounds the beautiful with the merely agreeable. .. . 
What I consider as beautiful, I am entitled to expect others will con- 
sider so, also. I have a right to expect it should please universally, 
which cannot be said of that which is agreeable to me, because it 
falls in with my particular likings, my individual interests or associa- 
tions.” 

The chapters on “ Culture of the Imagination,” “ Relation of Art 
to Nature,” and “ Ideality of Art,” might be made, for the interest of 
them, all one quotation. The imagination is called “the rightly 
magisterial faculty in art.” . . . “In nature we see forces impenetrat- 
ing the entire matter, residing in it as its true essence and shaping 
power. As altogether analogous to this principle of form and life 
in nature may we regard the imagination of the artist or the poet. 
It works freely and organically, giving itself the rule, or being its own 
rule; and even when it imitates nature, as in fact it can never safely 
depart from nature, yet imitating her with a ‘rival originality.’” 
The relation of art to nature is spoken of as “a great subject, but 
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an incomprehensible mystery, except when viewed in the light and on 
the principles of a spiritual philosophy.” And as to the ideal in art: 
‘*The inward law seeking simply and entirely to realize itself .. . 
is what we mean by the truth of nature; and all such truth is more 
or less beautiful. Now this truth is what art endeavors to seize in its 
purity, and quite separated from all acgidents by which it may be dis- 
turbed. . . . Thus, while nature can present only the individual, art 
can represent the kind. . . . The ideal is the nearest possible realiza- 
tion, in an actual work of art, of the truth of the kind, of the abid- 
ing, universal, central law.” 

Chapter X. is “ Division of the Arts,” and is preface to succeed- 
ing chapters on “ Architecture,” “ Sculpture,” “ Painting,” “ Music,” 
“Poetry.” In this latter half the treatment proceeds on what is 
more strictly a historic method. Three great steps carry on the prog- 
ress of fine art; the symbolic period (India, Persia, Egypt), the 
classic period (Greece), and the modern period (Italy, Germany, &c). 
In these fall, as the representatives of each age and step of progress, 
architecture ; then sculpture ; last, painting, music, and poetry. 

The book being what it is, it was a happy chance that made the 
binder ornament the cover with the head of Michael Angelo. Some 
one said it looked like his Jmprimatur. Certainly, the spirit of the 
book is that same high spirit, made up of pure-ideal and austere- 
moral, which moved the painter’s imagination to his works in the 
Sistine chapel and the sacristy of San Lorenzo, and which inspired 
the poet’s mind to his memorable sonnets. As his grave, lofty face 
looks at us from the cover, how many a verse of his comes up which 
might stand for legend on the title-page: 


“ A quel pietoso fonte, onde sian tutti, 
S’ assembra ogni belt& che qua si vede, 
Pit c’ altra cosa, alle persone accorte.” 
[ Within that Fount of Love, whence we all are, 
Centres all beauty ; which below is seen, 
More than aught else, by practised men and wise. ] 


“ Come dal foco el caldo esser diviso 
Non pwd, dal bell’ etterno ogni mie stima, 
Ch’ esalta, ond’ ella vien, chi pit ’] somiglia.” 
[Heat from the fire may not divided be ; 
Nor from the Eternal Beauty may my mind, 
Which beauty likest That lifts to its Source.] 


“ E se creata a Dio non fusse eguale, 
Altro che ’] bel di fuor, ch’ agli occhi piace, 
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Piii non vorria ; ma perch ’8 si fallace, 
Trascende nella forma universale.” 
[The soul God-born, were it not like to him, 
Beauty none other than delights the eye 
Would seek ; but since this so deceitful is, 
It reaches up to Universal Form.] 
L. G. W. 


The Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself. Now first edited 
from original manuscripts and from his printed correspondence and 
other writings. By John Bigelow. In three volumes. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 


Our distinguished fellow-countryman, and late Minister to France, 


has done a good service to the reading public in preparing this care- 
ful narrative of the life of his great predecessor at the French Court ; 
and the publishers have clothed it in as handsome a typography as 


befits the story of the wonderful printer’s boy whose name became a 
proverb for wisdom, the world over. Mr. Bigelow is specially qualified 
for the task which he has undertaken, not only by his diplomatic 
career in the same position in which Franklin achieved his most bril- 
liant successes of public service, but also by the singular fortune of 
having become the possessor of the original MSS. of the famous 
autobiography, during his residence at Paris. A few years since he 
published in a separate form this priceless treasure which had been 
given to the world in a mutilated form and with Dr. Franklin’s racy 
and idiomatic English improved, by his unworthy grandson; and 
this was a natural preliminary to the present work, of which the 
first three hundred and seventy-two pages are filled by the autobiog- 
raphy ending with the year 1757, while the remaining two and one- 
third volumes contain a mosaic selected from Franklin’s correspon- 
dence and other writings, so as to continue the story of his life, in his 
own language, to his death in 1790. It was an excellent thought, 
thus to let this master of the English tongue chronicle himself, and 
the result is a memoir which must stand among the few choice pieces 
of biography in the world’s literature. 

Mr. Bigelow has done well to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. 
Sparks, whose invaluable collections of the writings of Franklin and 
Washington are the foundation on which every writer about either of 
them must build, and who labored, as most benefactors of their kind 
labor, that others might reap the reward. But his noble collections 
have long been out of print, and would be at any rate out of reach 
for readers of moderate means and scant leisure: so that it is a 
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public benefit to bring their choicest portion thus within the attain- 
ment of all. 

We read again these fascinating volumes with ever new sense 
of the fresh charm of the familiar story. The poor Boston boy be- 
comes the representative of his country at the court of kings; the 
Philadelphia mechanic becomes one of the foremost philosophers of 
his time ; the setter of types is an oracle of a wisdom profoundly wise 
for this world, if not of the divinest kind. The limitations of Frank- 
lin’s nature appear, too, through the naive self-esteem which dis- 
closes his character alike by his silence and by his speech. But we 
leave these things for fuller treatment in an article at length, by an- 
other hand upon some of the lessons of Franklin’s life, in this num- 
ber of “The Review.” Although his philosophy of life is not of the 
deepest or highest kind, it is good as far as it goes. He is the incar- 
nation of the New England virtues of thrift, shrewdness, homely 
mother-wit, and his shining talents almost make him the patron-saint 
of these traits of character. Notwithstanding the limitations of his 
system of ethics, it would be well if his gospel of honest work and 
his counsels on daily life which make these volumes wiser than any- 
thing since the book of Proverbs, could be laid to heart by every 
American. 

The portrait by Duplessis, which adorns the first volume, expresses 
the real character of the man better than any other likeness that we 
know. 


F. Grant & Co.; or, Partnerships. A Story for the Boys who “ mean 

business.” By George L. Chaney. Roberts Brothers, 1875. 

We are glad that the author of this capital book for boys is not 
subject to the current dictum of criticism that a writer has no busi- 
ness to have a moral purpose in telling a story. His special aim here 
is to illustrate the perils and temptations that beset boys (or men) in 
partnership enterprizes. A larger purpose is to commend truth, 
purity, and reverence, and show the worth of manliness. We suspect 
a deeper intent still, which is benevolent, and so “moral” in the au- 
thor, — namely, to please the boys. That he has succeeded in this, is 
as certain as that the healthy and genial tone of the book will help 
to make goodness attractive, and meanness hateful to his readers. 
The bright sayings, capital hits (the sounding ones of Prince being 
among the best), and comical “situations,” packed into the story 
would suffice to set up a whole series of ordinary “ Books for Boys.” 
And yet there is in it no romance of impossible adventures. The 
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incidents are even studiedly homely and probable,— the jolly but not 
unusual life of a dozen boys spending vacation in the country. Ex- 
cept that saints like Aunty Patch are hard to find, and pantries so 
deliciously bountiful as hers still rarer to meet on summer vacations, 
the only extravagance in the book is the excess of fun, an exuberance 
of brightness, which may be fc given, as it is a fault that is in no 
danger of being extensively copied. The few illustrations are good, 
though we must admit that Aunty Patch’s matronly cap surmounts a 
surprisingly youthful face. The triumphant one which faces the con- 
cluding page may illustrate the deserts of the book, as well as of its 
hero. We “honestly can tell all the other boys to read it.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jr., of Massachusetts, 1744-75. 
By his son, Josiah Quincy. Second Edition. Boston: Press of John 
Wilson & Son. 1874. [To be noticed.] 
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